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On Friday, Mr. Hiram R. Revels, who in 1854 was pastor of a 
‘colored church in St. Louis, and in 1868 of another in Louisville, was 
admitted to the U. 8. Senate from Mississippi, by a strict party vote of 
48 to 8. All the nice objections that had been raised against his 
citizenship vanished before the right inherent in each branch of 
Congress to determine the qualifications of its members. Besides 
discussing the Funding Bill, the Senate has done nothing else of impor- 
ttance during the week, except to set its face against inflation even 
more decidedly than the House had pronounced for it. On Thursday, 
Mr. B.F. Whittemore, of South Carolina, avoided expulsion by resign- 
ing, but the formal condemnation of the House attended him as he 
~went. His example was followed on Monday by Mr. J. 8. Golladay, 
Democrat, of Kentucky, and Mr. J. T. Deweese, Republican, of North 
‘Carolina, likewise implicated in the sale of cadetships. The General 
Appropriation Bill, under Mr. Dawes’s good management, was finished 
in the House on Friday, and with so little variation from the original, 
as reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, as to speak most 
favorably for the Committee’s judgment and forethought. It is a spec- 
tacle with which our legislators might a little oftener indulge us. Mr. 
Schenck is the reputed author of the test of Democratic memory made 
on Monday, in the shape of a resolution copied from the Democratic 
Platform of July, 1868, and favoring incidental protection in a tariff 
for revenue. Six of the wilier Democrats saw the pitfall and shunned 
it; but the herd fell in, amid the merriment of the Republicans. 





The most striking incident of the week’s news is the fall in gold, 
‘which has reached 115, and may very probably have gone below 
it before this is received by our readers; and there is every reason 
to believe that the tendency will continue downward if Congress keeps 
its hands off. The late legal-tender decision has undoubtedly 
helped the movement; the gradual appreciation of the greenbacks, 
wader the increasing demands of business, particularly at the South— 
where the growth of small transactions, owing to the rise of the 
negroes in civilization, has been very rapid—has helped it also; and of 
«course, the incessant outpourings of the Treasury have helped it ; and, 
above all, the growth of exports, which have, during the past seven 
months, exceeded those of a corresponding period of the previous year 
by over $28,000,000 from this port. An attempt was made in the 

- House early last week, five leading members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means concurring, to resume the work of inflation by adding fifty 
million dollars to the currency—this being, it is said, part of an ar- 
rangement between the Western inflationists, who want more green- 
backs, and the Eastern tariff men, who are opposed to a reduction of 
duties, by means of which both would be satisfied. We wonder whether 
this was to be done under the “war power.” The fall in gold here, and 
a steadily growing comprehension in Europe of the exact weight and 
value of the debates in the House of Representatives—perhaps to most 
Europeans the thing in American politics most difficult of compre- 
hension—is, of course, sending up the price of bonds abroad, and Mr. 
Boutwell is said to be very sanguine about converting the present 
debt into a new loan at five per cent. He has received, it is said, 
“assurances from abroad ”—once more—which guarantee him at least 
$400,000,000 at this rate. The money market in England has not 
been so favorable to him for many years. There is a glut of idle capi- 
tal, and investors are getting rapidly into that highly speculative, not 
‘to say gullible, state of mind through which the British public passes 
regularly about every ten years. 





Prices of all commodities, and especially of foreign commodities, 
are of course declining, except meat, for the continued deartiess of 
which & good and sufficient reason is to be found in the faet that the 
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supply of sheep and cattle has been diminishing during the war, while 
the number of consumers, or would-be consumers, has been increasing ; 
and beef and mutton cannot be produced ina day orina year. We 
cannot look, however, for much further decline in anything without « 
reduction of taxation, the chances of which seem to improve. The 
press is calling for it loudly, and the President has thrown in a word 
in its favor—mentioning thirty millions as about the amount which | 
he thought ought to be struck off—which is said to have made a good 


deal of impression on the Committee of Ways and Means. 





The investigation of the Congressional Committee into the Gold 
Conspiracy of last summer has closed, and the upshot seems to be that 
Messrs. Gould & Fisk were the head and front of the whole affair. They 
got Corbin into it, as the President's brother-in-law, in the belief that 
they could thus get the President himself into it, or, at all events, his 
wife ; and Corbin appears to have been nothing loth to go into it on this 
understanding. But Mrs. Grant declined to have gold bought for her, 
and wrote to Mrs. Corbin expressing the President's “ distress” at 
finding that Corbin was engaged in gold dealing. Moreover, it appears 
that the President, in his interview with the trio on the Fisk boat, and 
elsewhere, was always very general in his remarks on financial affairs ; 
and, when they attempted to bring him down to particulars, with the 
view of getting at the “ policy ” he would support with regard to Govern 
ment gold sales, became very reticent. His letter to Mr. Boutwell, of 
which we heard so much at the time, written in September last, has 
been published, and proves to have been a warning to the Secretary 
that “a desperate struggle * was going on between the bears and bulls 
in Wall Street, and “that each party wanted the Government to help 
them out,” and that he was, therefore, to be “on his guard; and that, 
in the President's opinion, he ought to “ move on without change till 
the present struggle was over.” In fact, nothing could have been more 
sensible or upright than the President's course throughout the whole 
affair. He committed in it only one error, and that was accepting the 
hospitality of, and entering into conversation with, such people as 
Gould, Fisk & Co. were then known to be. Their Erie operations had 
rendered them unfit company for any respectable man who had no 
business relations with them, much more for the President of the United 
States. Is it true, by the way, that the Collector of this port has, 
within the last two or three weeks, also accepted Fisk's hospitality at 
his theatre and supper-table ? The question is not impertinent, consider- 
ing what has happened within the last six months, and considering that 
as long as men like Fisk find that they suffer no social damage what- 
ever by any of their iniquities as long as they have any money, there 
is absolutely no check on them—neither God, man, nor devil having 
any terrors for them. 





General Butterfield’s account of his share in the gold conspiracy, as 
given before the committee, is that Jay Gould never “ bought gold for 
him, with his knowledge, consent, or advice; but that Gould did 
lend him $10,000 voluntarily, to meet some private debt, without secu- 
rity. But it appears that his broker, Mr. Joseph Seligman, did buy 
and sell bonds and gold (the latter to the amount of $700,000) for him 
during the panic week, and that the gold was sold on General Butter- 
field's express order, and at a profit. But he maintains that all his 
dealings, in gold and bonds, both during that period were part and 
parcel of a course of dealings begun before he took office, and which 
he felt under no obligation to relinquish after taking office, as long as 
he “took no advantage of information er knowledge derived from his 
official position.” He did take advantage of his official knowledge, 
however, the committee report, having told Seligman beforehand 
that the Government was cocing to sell gold. He accounts for the 
leaking out of the Secretary's telegrams, by ascribing it to an old and 
faithless operator understanding the clicking of the instrument. It 
must be admitted, putting the most favorable possible construction 
on General Butterfield’s doings, that the presence in the United States 
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Sub-Treasury in a high official position, at such a crisis, of an extensive 
operator in gold and bonds was a great scandal. General Butterfield’s 
declaration that he did not think there was anything wrong in it, 
reveals a condition of innocent simplicity rarely found amongst 


operators, 





The legal-tender decision is slowly beginning to be taken advan- 
tage of by creditors, the Government itself being open to suits, some of 
which are already announced. On the other hand, there are signs of 
confidence in a reversal of that decision as soon as the Supreme Court 
is enlarged ; and it is probable that when the new judges are confirmed 
and have taken their seats, the question will be speedily renewed on 
some one of the cases still remaining on the list. Indeed, the railroads 
scem to regard this as their main hope, and those of Pennsylvania have 
despatched one of their attorneys to Washington to see that the issue 
is promptly brought before the Court. For want of an apparent dis- 
position to obey the decision, the Pennsylvania Central is reported to 
have forfeited a chance to negotiate with a great German house for a 
loan to one of the Western feeders of the road, having the guaranty of 
the company. The officers of most of the railroads of that State, as of 
this, are Democrats, and in the present emergency are developing an 
unsuspected faith in paper currency. 





What those States will do towards indemnifying their bond 
holders which have paid them hitherto in currency, is not so eertain 
as, for our good name’s sake, it ought to be. One branch of the Maine 
Legislature has manifested a desire to go back and fulfil the obliga- 
tion of the original contract, and to start fairly and honestly with gold 
payments from this time on. The Senate, however, has tabled the 
former proposition, and will, at most, only begin now to cease repudi- 
ating the indebtedness of the State. In Pennsylvania, we notice that 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund have put forth the following 
manifesto, which reminds one of the way in which Mr, August Belmont 
once fared at the hands of the State Treasurer: 


“ Harrisburg, Feb. 24, 1870.—Resolved, That inasmuch as the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on the question of 
legal tender was concurred in by only three ee out of five in a Court 
composed of seven Judges, and the legislation of the State only authorizes 
the payment of her indebtedness in what is known as the legal-tender 
currency of the United States, it would not be advisable for the State 


Treasurer to make any change in the present mode of paying the obliga- 
tions of the Commonwealth.” 

This resolution is, in itself, of no mure value than the paper on which 
it was written, the Commissioners being simply clerks, under the di- 
rection of the Legislature ; and the motive for their action must be 
sought in the probable effect of it upon that body—which we will 


not pretend to estimate. 





The logic of the Commissioners, based on the bare majority of a 
Court numerically deficient, is as bad as the morality of their conclu- 
sion. It would justify the South in refusing to submit to a President 
who had been chosen, however fairly and constitutionally, by a min- 
ority of the people, as was Abraham Lincoln ; or the Democratic party 
in declaring invalid every Act of Congress and every constitutional 
amendment passed during the war while its Southern seats were vacant, 
or after the war until the reconstructed States had been admitted. 
And if the Supreme Court of five is incompetent‘ for a legal-tender 
decision, it is equally so for every case brought or to be brought under 
its jurisdiction. Such reasoning as this sheds light on the probable 
value of Mr. Trumbull’s idea that all would go well if only two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the Court were held necessary for certain kinds of 
judgments, whereas it is obvious that, in times of public excitement, a 
majority in any court is likely to seem too small to bind the majority 
represented by this party or by that. The Commissioners, however, 
offer further evidence of the faith we just now alluded to as prevalent 
in certain quarters, that a full beneh will reverse the decision of the 
Chief-Justice. 





Mr. Whittemore, the South Carolina Representative who sold the 
cadetships, has escaped expulsion by resigning his seat, the Speaker 
ruling that the precedents would justify the House in refusing to accept 
his resignation ; and two others have followed his example. General 
Logan pressed hard for conviction and punishment, and with great 





force and readiness and a most refreshing hatred of knavery, but the 
Honorable B. F. Butler, finding the atmosphere of the place getting 
disagreeable, threw off his character of member of the House, and 
constituted himself then and there counsel for the accused, and an- 
nounced himself as responsible only to God for any course of con- 
duct he might see fit to adopt. The confession by his client of 
all the material facts of the case rendered his services useless, how- 
ever. We are sorry to see a disposition in some quarters to palliate 
Whittemore’s offence. A more dangerous one, in the existing condition 
of our politics, it would be hard to commit, and its gravity is really 
rather increased than diminished by the fact that the money went not 
to himself personally, but to the poor of his district, and to the expenses 
of a political campaign, because this apparently unselfish use of it 
helps to disguise the real nature, and shut out from view the pro- 
bable consequences, of this kind of traffic, and is especially likely to 
do so among the ignorant Southern constituencies, like Mr. Whitte- 
more’s, to whom the whole mechanism of politics is new and strange. 
We were sorry, therefore, to see a paper like the Boston Advertiser, 
which seldom or never loses its head, carried away, by the contempla- 
tion of Mr. Whittemore’s labors amongst the negroes in South Carolina, 
into apologizing for him, and recommending the House not to push him 
hard, as his constituency will probably re-elect him. Perhaps they will, 
but they ought not; if they knew better, they would not; and the House 
was bound'to stigmatize his fault in such manner as to impress them 


with a sense of its gravity. 





The retirement of Whittemore was followed, we are glad to say, by 
a meeting of “the friends of General Butler,” at which speeches were 
made highly eulogistic of him, and it was announced that he was to be 
candidate for the next Presidency. Amongst the orators who were 
announced—we are unable to say whether they appeared—were Mr. 
Wilson, of Massachusetts ; Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee; and Mr. Durant, 
of Louisiana. The proceedings closed with a procession to his house, 
where he was serenaded, and made a brief speech. The Washington 
correspondents whom he has reviled have, we are sorry to say, treated 
the affair with ridicule, and say the serenaders were soldiers and sail- 
ors who are waiting for New Orleans prize-money, to be obtained 
through his exertions. He was, by the way, the one member from New 
England who voted for the inflation resolution on Monday week, and 
if it were not for his late unfortunate outburst of hostility to the press, 
we should call him a rising statesman. The New York Tribune meanly 
insinuates that so far from being “superior to the newspapers” gener- 
ally, as he says he is, he is only superior to those newpapers which sup- 
ported him at his election last year. 





Tt is not often that we get so impressive a reminder of the uncer- 
tainty of life as has been furnished us in Mr. Burlingame’s death. He 
was near the crowning period of a singular career, and on the eve of 
completing an enterprise which, whatever its substantial value, had 
more of the picturesque and romantic about it than any that perhaps 
has fallen to the lot of anybody in the Western World. But it 
undoubtedly Aad intrinsic value, and was likely to mark the entrance 
on a new and fruitful stage of the relation between China and Chris- 
tendom. That it should have powerfully impressed Mr. Burlingame’s 
imagination was not wonderful—he would not have been worthy of it 
if it had not; and it was perhaps owing to a not unnatural excitement 
over it that he drew the glowing pictures of its probable results which 
brought down on the mission a great part of the unfavorable criticism it 
received. Mr. Burlingame undoubtedly believed all he predicted, 
and had he lived as long as we all had a right to hope, he would 
doubtless have seen many of his brightest visions realized. Besides 
the conspicuous part he played in Chinese diplomacy—and which, by 
the way, he owed in large part to the confidence of his European 
colleagues—he had won in a degree somewhat unusual for men of his 
age in political life the confidence of his own countrymen. Few men 
had had amore varied experience, and had developed so much of the 
peculiar talent necessary for political success, while retaining a steady 
hold on the esteem and respect of those who are least disposed to 
value it. The worst effect of his death on the Chinese question will 
he, however, his absence from Peking, where his presence would pro- 
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bably have done more to preserve good relations between China and 
the West than the treaties will ever do. 





The bar of Philadelphia is petitioning the State Legislature for an 
increase in the number of judges. The city has a Court of Common 
Pleas, with four judges, who do all the criminal and equity and 
orphans’ court, and some of the civil, business of nearly a million of 
people. The District Court tries civil cases only, and has three judges. 
It was created thus in 1811, and in 1820 there were 2,000 suits in it, 
while last year there were 8,000—a number for which the provision is 
palpably inadequate. Finally, there is a jury side of the Supreme Court, 
besides that court in banc for appellate causes, with five judges, Hap- 
pily, a proposition to increase the judges of Philadelphia has not the 
same terrors as with us. The bench there enjoys the esteem of bar and 
people, and has no one to cast a slight on its ability and integrity. Its 
tendencies are regarded with anxiety by some who see it mure and 
more involved in political legislation, as in the case of the Trust Bill 
referred to last week; but at this moment both bench and bar are 
noticeably diligent in trying criminals and punishing crime, and with- 
out distinction of party. 





It is to be hoped that the Legislature will increase not only the 
number of the Judges, but the salaries along with them, these being as 
insufficient for decent support and the dignity of their profession as in 
most other parts of the country. A movement of this kind is on foot 
in Massachusetts, and is met by the singular objection that as the 
Judges, especially the newer ones, accepted their positions in full view 
of the small pay attaching to them, they have no claims to an increase. 
And “ Warrington,” the Boston correspondent of the Springfield Repyd- 


lican, and clerk of the Massachusetts House, further adds, that if any | 


rich man suffers from the spectacle of an underpaid judiciary, he is at 
liberty to put his hand into his pocket and eke out the salaries to any 
extent. This ingenious remedy is only equalled by Mr. Greeley’s pana- 
cea for those who object that the tariff enriches the manufacturers of 
pig-iron: “ You can go and make it yourselves, gentlemen.” 





The Minnesota Legislature has provided for the submission to the 
people, women included, of an amendment to the constitution adopt- 
ing female suffrage at all elections. Missouri and Kansas are permit- 
ting it in school matters, and an amendment to the constitution in 
favor of it is presently to be voted upon in Vermont. In Utah, the 
system is on trial, but out of 20,000 women in the Territory only six or 
seven voted at the last election. The cause of this abstinence was ex- 
plained at a recent woman’s rights meeting in this city, by ascribing it 
to the tyranny of the husbands, who would not let the women go to 
the polls. The experiment is also being made in Wyoming Territory ; 
but the women there are but a handful, and, it is said, leave much to 
be desired, to use a very safe and convenient Gallicism, on the score of 
character, so that their use of the franchise will hardly shed much light 
on the general question. In England, the movement makes much pro- 
gress, owing, we think, mainly to its exceeding sobriety. Its artillery 
is nearly all heavy ; no firing is allowed till the guns are fairly in 
position, shotted, and sighted, and the gunners take off their hoops, 
and remove the flowers and birds-of-paradise from their hair, while 
in action. 





The Woman's Journal has retracted the charge of “ professional dis- 
honesty ” which it made against the Nation, apropos of the authorship 
of the articles which lately appeared in our columns on the Woman's 
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Rights agitation; and its having done so will go far to reassure those | 


who were led to fear that that paper was only adding one more to the 
list of unscrupulous party hacks, by whose service so many good causes 
have been brought into disrepute. We shall add one word more, 
before dismissing the affair, at the risk of seeming to bear down 
too much. The leaders must not be so impatient of criticism. They 
have not got a monopoly of this woman question. They are not 
prophets or apostles. They must not suppose that nobody has done 


any thinking about woman's condition in society who does not go 
about making speeches on platforms or does 
Some of the most valuable thought about it is 


not edit “an organ.” 
not uttered at all, or is 
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Some of the richest experience touch- 
ing its problems has never seen, and will never see, the light. More- 
over, everybody knows that the platform spirit, useful as it may be for 


ation. 
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only uttered in private houses, 


“putting things through,” is not very apt in the lightening of dark 
places or the solution of deep mysteries ; and, considering the depth 
of the mystery those engaged in this movement are undertaking to solve, 
it must be confessed their scorn of the decent people who stay at home, 
their loudness of utterance, their off-hand way of settling great ques- 
tions, their ferocity in attack and defence, and their supreme confidence 
in the gong as an instrument of human regeneration, are sometimes 
afflicting to witness for those who take a sincere interest in the cause, 


A meeting was held in this city last week, to make some 
provision for putting an end to what is a crying shame and disgrace 
the spectacle of maimed and disabled soldiers begging their bread in 
the streets, or taking refuge in the Almshouse. There has been a 
soldiers’ home in Albany, and Governor Hoffman says he asked the last 
Legislature to provide for its permanent support. Instead of doing so, 
they made a small appropriation for it, on condition that it should be 
closed in four months, and closed it was. The men had to be sent to 
asyluims in other States, or turned out on the high road. The exceed- 
ing sensitiveness of the political world about providing men who in 
any field have faithfully served their country, whether it be as judge, 
or soldier, or civil servant, with any assistance in their old age, is an 
amiable weakness, which, considering the great calm with which they 
see the State swindled by the same parties when in full enjoyment of 
their mental and bodily faculties, they ought to try and get over. Every 
man, woman, and child in the community is disgraced by the presence 
amongst us of destitute soldiers; and there ought to be no rest as long 
as any well-behaved man, who has been disabled in the late war, and 
been honorably discharged, can say that he has no means of support. 


There were rumors from Paris for some days that the Emperor was 


| getting out of conceit with the Liberal ministry and the Liberal régime, 


and was disposed, as our politicians would say, “ to go back” on Olli 

vier. These have now been contradicted—though they hardly needed 
contradiction—as nothing is clearer than that, no matter what comes 
of Ollivier, retreat is no longer possible for the Emperor. However, 
Ollivier is far from finding it all plain sailing; his announcement oF his 
intention to give up proposing official candidates—that is, to allow the 
country to declare its will freely without guidance or direction—so ex- 
cited the majority of the Chamber that they voted him down, most of 
them owing their own seats to tle very system he was condemning. 
What importance he will attach to this kind of censure remains to be 
seen, Gustave Flourens’ account of his “insurrection” has arrived, 
and it is exceedingly amusing—all the more amusing when we remem- 
ber that he and Rochefort are the two statesmen who, if the revolt had 
been successful, would have had charge of the new “ Republic ” in its 
struggling infancy. His report of his military operations represents him 
as having disarmed two non-resisting soldiers, and on meeting with two 
others, who chased him with their bayonets, as having treated 
them with scorn and indignation as minions of despotism, and with- 
drawn from their presence. Finding that upsetting some omnibuses in 
the street produced no effect on the Imperial régime, and that the 
brutal soldiery were quite ready to shed blood, he took refuge in the 
house, and looked out of the window, apparently more in sorrow than 
in anger, and at last, secing that Louis Napoleon was not going to leave 
France, he determined to leave it himself, and the poor young idiot is 
now in Belgium. The net result of the rebellion is, that a dozen or 


| two workingmen have received sword-thrusts from the Garde de 


| cruel, 


Paris, a veteran corps devoted tothe Emperor, who appear to have been 
Luckily the Chassepot was not brought into play. Perhaps the 


| most important item of French news is, that the new Ministry are de- 


| 
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termined to withdraw the troops from Rome. The result of this will 


be that—Austria and Spain being out of the way—the Italians will 

probably incur the pains of hell under the ninth caput of the Sylla- 
| bus, one article of which makes doubts of the Pope’s right to his tem- 
poral sovereignty a damnable error, and, @ fortiori, an armed irruption 
into his territory a mortal sin. 








THE TARIFF CONTROVERSY. 
Tne most ardent and sanguine protectionist has to confess that 
somehow a great change has come over public opinion within the last 
three or four years about the tariff. 
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rangements, it offers innumerable weak points for the assaults of the wit 
or satirist, while anybody who undertakes to defend it has to be solemn 








| as a judge, and look as wise as an owl. He cannot afford to laugh; he 


One of the most striking and most | 


trustworthy signs of it is the number of newspapers all over the coun- | 


try, and particularly in the West, which were, a short time ago, either 
protectionist or neutral, which have become decidedly free-trade. 
Another is the number of prominent men “outside politics” who, 
bred in principles, have formally abandoned them, 
and unblushingly avow their conversion. We mention these as signs 
on the surface. There are others less apparent which, doubtless, those 
actively engaged in free-trade agitation could produce in abundance. 
The vote in the House of Representatives, February 7, on the re- 
solution of confining the tariff to the collection of revenues simply, 
which was defeated only by 91 to 80, was a very striking indication of the 
extent to which Congress is being affected by the feeling out of doors, 
and yet changes in public opinion rarely affect Congressmen, unless 
they have been revealed by actual contest at the polls. The average 
Congressman is naturally timid; he knows on what issue he was 
elected; and he knows what his party expects of him on one or 
two great questions, and about these he is faithful unto death. But 
of new ideas or movements arising after bis election he is exceed- 
ingly shy. His letters from home are not, by any means, reliable 
indications of the way the stream is flowing, and he reads the news- 
papers with a distrust which we are sure will be forgiven him when he 
comes up for final judgment. It is this uneertain state of his mind 
which accounts for the facility with which audacious men, like Butler 
and Thaddeus Stevens, lead him into all sorts of desperate enterprises, 
including those amazing votes on currency, taxation, and reconstruction 
which, during the last five years, have so often startled the nation 
from its propriety. The decision and boldness of these men impose 
on him. He feels that they know what they are about, which is more 
than he does; he fancies they must have private information, or see 
the little hole at the end of the cave out of which the fox creeps, so he 
follows wherever they lead. Thus far, nobody has tried him in free- 
trade, and several newspapers of which he has a constitutional dread 
are on the protectionist side, so that the vote on the above-mentioned 
resolution may be considered a striking proof of the strength of the 
silent influence in opposition to protection by which the political at- 


protectionist 


mosphere begins to be pervaded. 

Now, if we said this change had been due to the arguments of free- 
traders, we should give them more than their due, and the protection- 
ists less. It is mainly the work of the protectionists themselves. The 
enormous majority in Congress, of which the secession of the South 
left them in possession, and which they doubtless looked on as a great 
blessing, has proved, as large majorities dre apt to do, an unmitigated 
curse. It apparently removed all necessity for caution and modera- 
tion. The enemy seemed so small and despicable that they broke 
ranks, and took to plundering in every direction, without order, disci- 
pline, or method. People could have borne contributions levied in a 
regular way and with some attempt at equality of distribution, but six 
or seven years of indiscriminate pillage have ended in raising the popu- 
lation against them. To Mr. Wells is undoubtedly directly due a large 
amount of the prevailing hostility; but Mr. Wells has not made him- 
sclf a preacher of free-trade. What his reports have done is simply to 
show what the working of the tariff really is. His exposé would have 
been effective enough if protectionists had let him alone; but their at- 
tempts to prevent the circulation of his reports, and to vilify him per- 
sonally, of course have immensely stimulated the popular interest in 
all that he said, and given him an opportunity of making some very 
telling retorts. Nor in accounting for the actual state of opinion on 
this subject must we leave out of sight the labors of our esteemed con- 
temporary, the New York Tribune. That paper, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, is now the principal, indeed one might say the sole re- 
maining, champion of distinction which the old protectionist cause has 
in the press; and it has two styles of treatment, which it applies to 
nearly every subject—the humorous and the vituperative. 

One of the peculiarities of a protective tariff is, however, that it does 
not admit of being defended humorously. Like all highly artificial ar- 
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| first of all, to be confined to a few articles. 


has to assume an enormous weight of responsibility constantly pressing 
on him. The duty he advocates, for instance, he dare not treat as 
simply a matter of dollars and cents, about which it is permitted, even 
to a truly good man, to crack a joke. . He has to regard it, and talk of 
it, as the means under Providence of protecting millions of artisans from 
the competition of foreign pauper labor, and enabling them to live 
happy lives, and making the nation a sure refuge of the oppressed, 
and keeping it constantly prepared for bloody wars with designing 
despots. 

On the other hand, neither does protection admit of vituperative 
defence, though we admit that it now shares this characteristic with a 
variety of other great causes. Newspaper abuse, whatever it may have 
done once, now settles nothing and injures nobody. Probably in the 
conflicts in which Mr. Greeley passed his earlier days, and of which he 
has preserved the habits and traditions, calling an opponent names in 
“scathing editorials” damaged him; but those days have passed 
away. The country has greatly changed within the last twenty years. 
The public has grown old and grave and sedate to a degree of which 
Mr. Greeley and some of his brother agitators seem to have no idea. 
When the 7ribune, therefore, says that Mr. Wells has been bribed with 
“ British gold,” he makes people laugh; Wells laughs himself, and we 
all laugh. “ British gold” has become one of the cant phrases, the 
mere mention of which calls up a smile in any circle in the country. 
When it says he is a “ Munchausen” and a “ humbug,” people laugh 
more, but their opinion about the tariff remains just what it was. In 
fact, they watch Mr. Greeley’s operations with the same mixture of 
curiosity and amusement with which they would watch the exercises of 
a company of matchlock-men. 

There is in the country undoubtedly a strong enough desire to be 
independent of Europe, a strong enough tendency to take the protec- 
tionist view of the duty of Government, to make it tolerably easy to 
frame a tariff that would stand. The protectionist theory is not wholly 
irrational. A law imposing a tax for the express purpose of building 
up a particular branch or branches of industry might offend against a 
good many men’s theory of government, but no rational person would 
seriously consider it robbery. To denounce this with violence as under 
no circumstances within the province of Government, while conceding 
to Government the right to enter on wars, however unjustifiable or 
costly, is simply absurd. But then scientific protection—protection 
which is to produce very lasting results—which is to do more than 
enable a small body of men to make large profits for a few years—has, 
General protection for 
everybody’s manufactures, such as we have been attempting for the 
last ten years, is as much of a chimera as trying to make mountains of 
water in mid-ocean. When everybody is protected, nobody is pro- 
tected. Secondly, it must be the work of a government, independent of 
the people and of “interests,” having a fixed policy of its own, and 
strong enough to carry it out for a long term of years in the teeth of 
clamor; because to produce any good effect on any branch of industry 
it must be steady. A tariff overhauled once a year is a positive curse 
to everybody, even on the protectionist theory of tariffs. Of course, if 
all this be true, it is more than doubtful whether a popular govern- 
ment will ever be able to establish any protective system which can be 
called really effective or will be anything better than a device for en- 
abling large numbers of manufacturers and producers to levy contribu- 
tions on each other and on the general public in a loose and slipshod 
way. No system of taxation requires such close and, indeed, scientific 
watching, because its indirect and remote results are often far more 
powerful than its direct and anticipated results, and it is the continual 
discovery of the former which makes it necessary to overhaul and re- 
adjust high tariffs nearly every year. There is a chance now, and we 
are glad to see there is some talk at Washington, of some compromise 
between the two parties, which will give us peace for a few years at 
least, and seal up one of the greatest fuuntains of corruption by which 
any people was ever afflicted ; and if the high-tariff men are wise they 
will jump at it. 
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THE RATIFICATION TROUBLE. 


WE print elsewhere a letter on the power of States to withdraw 
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their ratification of amendments, which puts strongly against the doc- | 


trine of irrevocability, which we have advanced, the argument ab in- 
convenienti, on Which the World also has placed its main reliance in an 
elaborate criticism, of which it made the Nation's article the subject, a 


fortnight ago, and which more recently it brought into the field | 


against Senator Conkling. The sum and substance of this argument is 


that, if we deny States the power of revoking, before proclamation, | 
their ratification of amendments to the Constitution, we expose our- | 


selves to the risk of having amendments hang over our heads for years, 
till the occasion which called for them has passed away and been forgot- 
ten, or until public sentiment about it has totally changed, and then 
seeing it suddenly adopted by the ratification of one or two States 
which had previously held back ; and the result would be, as we under- 
stand the matter, something fearfully disastrous. 

We admit that this might occur, and we admit, too, that even re- 
mote consequences of either acts or omissions are in politics always de- 
serving of serious consideration ; but then nearly all political questions 
are questions of degree. There are contingencies in this as in other 
fields of human activity which are very probable, and others only slightly 
probable. We cannot possibly concern ourselves about them all equally, 
or regulate our conduct with the same regard to them all; for some of 
them, let their existence be never so undeniable, we cannot make any 
provision at all without subjecting ourselves to great present loss and 
inconvenience. For instance, when I am walking down Broadway, a 


brick may fall from a scaffold on my head; but I would rather run the | ‘ ee see ; 
risk than wear a steel cap. So, also, admitting it to be possible | the conversion of ratifications into a shuttlecock for the amusement of 


that an amendment might hang over us for twenty years, till 
the States which had originally ratified it had changed their 
minds about it, and then be thrust into the Constitution by one 
other ratification, there are several reasons for not allowing the 
consideration of the contingency to affect our course now, of which 
the following are the principal—and they are reasons which go to the 
very foundation of all popular government: 1. It is very improbable 
—supposing there were forty States in the Union, and even twenty-nine 
had ratified an amendment—that any influences which had, after seve- 
ral years’ consideration, effected a change of opinion in the ratifying 
States, would not also affect the non-ratifying States, and make them 
unwilling to force the amendment into the Constitution; it is still more 
improbable that any one State, finding itself in a position to do such a 
thing, would, in the teeth of a great pressure of opinion on the other 
side all over the country, spring any such trap. Exploits of this sort, 
when they occur, are the result of greater moral isolation than is to be 
found amongst us. The pressure of majorities is immense already, and 
increases. 2. Even if it did occur, putting a rule into the Constitution 
of the United States does not make it part of the order of nature. The 
Constitution is the work of human hands; if an amendment gets into 
it which people don’t like, it can be got out again. Putting one into 
it to which the majority was violently opposed, and putting it in by a 
trick, too, would be a sure way of rousing strong public feeling against 
it. True, a fourth of the States can prevent the removal of an amend- 
ment, but they are very unlikely to do so in the teeth of strong and 
continuous pressure from the other three-fourths; and if more than 
one-fourth oppose the removal, this, while it would increase the diffi- 
culty of the change, would also show that the change was not plainly 
desirable, and that the Republic would not be seriously injured if it 
were not made. You have, in short, with regard to this as to many 
other matters, to trust to popular good sense and capacity for self- 
government. The people might refuse unanimously to pay any taxes 
or serve in the militia ; they might refuse to elect members of Congress, 
or a President, and thus the Government would go to pieces. There is 
no provision in the Constitution which would afford us the slightest 
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the defects which might show themselves in it should the people who 


live under it cease to be reasonable. 


Moreover, we affirm that the balance of inconvenience is on the 
side of the theory which allows States to withdraw their ratification 
before proclamation. Delay and deliberation are not undesirable in 
the adoption of amendments to the Constitution; nay, they ought to 
be encouraged. But, if any State might withdraw its ratification 
whenever it pleased, they would become very undesirable, because 
they would expose the sober judgment of the country on a great 
national question to defeat or hindrance for an indefinite period by 
the mere ups and downs of State politics. Local issues are constantly 
causing power to change hands in the State legislatures, and as party 
feeling grows stronger and the class of men who take charge of State 
afiairs declines relatively in quality, the practice of undoing every- 
thing the other party has done, out of mere spite, and without any or 
very little regard to the public interest, grows commoner. So that 
we should constantly see ratifications of amendments to the Federal 
Constitution withdrawn, as a mere weapon of party warfare and from 
a desire “to smash things,” by majorities which owed their existence 
to accident or fraud or some trifling convulsion in local opinion, 
Nobody, for instance, supposes the present New York Legislature 
represents the sober judgment of the State on Federal questions, or is 
likely to be of the same complexion a year hence, In short, it is 
pretty certain that amendments will rarely be ratified except after 
much discussion and consideration; while ratifications might and 
probably would often be withdrawn by a snap vote, or even as a prac 
tical joke. Besides this, when we come to have fifty or sixty States, 


local politicians would create practical difficulties of a serious kind in 
the way of the adoption of any amendment. With the telegraph in 
operation, the Secretary of State might go to bed at ten o'clock think- 
ing an amendment was adopted, and get up in the morning and find 
that a State had backed out in the night and left it high and dry; and 
there would be disputes as to whether he had or had not received the 
withdrawal of the ratification before the proclamation was issued, and 
he would be accused of lying and fraud, and the validity of the 
amendment would be questioned, and we should, every time one was 
proposed, have a fair chance of civil war before it was adopted. As 


| to the horrors of having to live under an amendment adopted leng 


after the required majority of the States had pronounced in its favor, 
and when they might in the interval have changed their minds about 
it, on which the World dwells with much solemnity, let us remind our 
contemporary that the whole Constitution is more or less open to that 
objection. This generation is living under an organic law which it 
had no hand whatever in adopting and about which it was never 
consulted, and some provisions of which it would certainly never have 
assented to; nevertheless, we are not so badly off after all. We marry 
and feast and buy and sell, and do all the other business of life with 
great comfort, though the Constitution was never submitted to us for 
our approval. 


The World reliesa good deal on the analogy drawn from the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution itself, and derides Mr. Conkling for holding that 
there is a difference in the source of the right by which a party enters 
into a contract, and that of the right by which a State ratifies an 
amendment to the Constitution. It is quite true that the Union could 
not have been formed unless nine States had ratified, for the ratifica- 
tion of nine States was of the essence of the agreement; but it is not 
necessary for us to discuss whether any State had the power to with- 
draw its ratification then or not, or what effect the withdrawal would 


| have had on the position of the remainder, because it is clear enough 
| that the States, before the adoption of the Constitution, ratified it in a 


| 
| 


different character from that in which the States now in the Union 


ratify an amendment, and with different powers. They adopted the Con- 


protection against such a calamity, but then the Constitution is none | 
the worse on that account. It does not pretend to provide, and could | 
ratify an amendment now as members of a body politic already in ex- 


not provide, for all possibilities, It provides for strong probabilities, 
and has been framed for the government of reasonable men. It would, 
therefore, be foolish for us to tease ourselves over the contemplation of 


stitution as perfectly free agents, in possession of independent author- 
ity, and the vote of each State therefore bound nobody but itself. They 


istence, and derive their power of ratifying and the conditions of rati- 
fication from its organic law; and the proof is, that the action of 
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three-fourths binds the other fourth, which, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, it could not do. Where do three-fourths get the right 
now to impose their will on the other fourth? Not from the law of 
nature, nor from conquest, nor from revelation; they get it from the 
Constitution. There is no place else to get it from, so that all argu- 
ments in defence of the right of withdrawal, based on the analogy of 
ordinary contracts, are fallacious and delusive. 


THE SEXES IN COLLEGES, 


THE admission of women to our colleges and universities is, if not the 
most important educational problem yet to be solved, at least the most press- 
ing and the most clamorous for an immediate solution. It hangs closely 
together with the question of female suffrage, and, indeed, may almost be 
said to depend upon that; for, if women are once admitted to vote, there 
will be little likelihood of their being long excluded from college classes, 
and if, on the other hand, the suffrage is still denied them, it will be 
largely on grounds which will be equally weighty against the reform in 
question. Still, the separation of the sexes in education has nothing to 
do with any alleged inferiority of the one to the other—hardly, indeed, 
with any difference in “sphere ;” for all agree as to giving women as 
good an education as men, and an identical one if they desire it. And in 
those institutions which are designed to complement college education, 
such as the university courses at Cambridge, no objection is made to the 
admission of ladies, and no mischief can result. 

The sabject of coeducation in colleges and universities must be re- 
garded from two points of view—that of the character and demeanor of 
the students, and that of their intellectual training. In the courses just 
spoken of, intellectual considerations are the only ones, as the students 
are supposed to be old enough and mature enough to look after them- 
selves. The lecturers have no responsibility but to give their best ; it is 
for the hearer to determine whether it meets his or her wants. But the 
college has higher aims than mere intellectual training—to turn out well- 
developed men, in both intellect and character; and it is the essential 
feature of a college that it assumes the responsibility of the student’s 
entire development. Any college, therefore, before making so radical a 
change as that proposed must satisfy itself that it is ready to assume this 
added responsibility ; that it feels prepared to turn out as good members 
of society, men and women, as it could men alone or women alone. The 
assumption that it is “natural” or “right in itself” has nothing to do 
with it; the sole question is as to the results, and that not merely or 
mainly in securing good discipline and good lessons, but in producing 
manly men and womanly women, fitted to do the work of life in their 
generation. President Eliot, forthe Faculty of Harvard College, frankly 
says that they are not prepared to assume this responsibility ; and, so 
Jong as this is the case, the question of duty is settled for them. 

The colleges are distinguished from those institutions of higher culture 
which are able to make a certain provision for women, by the funda- 
mental fact that they take the young man at the most critical period of 
his youth, and retain the entire control of him for a period long enough 
to form his character, and give his mind the training he needs in order to 
prepare him for the work of life. This is what the American colleges 
undertake to do, and, with all their defects, they may claim a fair degree 
of success ; the college graduates as a class are not unworthy of the pains 
and expense that have been bestowed upon them. There are two other 
classes of institutions which appear to possess a considerable analogy to 
colleges in this respect—the high schools and the normal schools—both 
of which, in very large proportion, are composed of students of both 
sexes, and of nearly the same age as college students. In what essential 
point do these differ from colleges? It seems at first sight that the normal 
schools especially present a complete analogy to them, and that the entire 
success of the experiment in these gives good reason to expect equal suc- 
cess in colleges. It will be found, however, we believe, that this analogy 
is not complete. The normal schools lack the essential feature of the 
colleges. They are not established to make men and women, but school- 
teachers ; the students are, on the average, not far from the age of the 
higher college classes, but they go to the school with the definite purpose 
of fitting themselves for a special work, not with the vague desire of 
being disciplined into manhood. The school authorities, to be sure, have 
their rules, and maintain more or less supervision over the demeanor of 
the students ; but this discipline is wholly subsidiary to the professional 
training, not itself an end. And as to the high schools, they are simply 
the last and highest grade of our mixed common schools, touching upon 
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| the lower edge of the college course, as the normal schools do upon the 





} upper. 


And what is more essential still, the scholars of the public schools 
live at home and are under the care and responsibility of their parents, 
looking to the school only for intellectual instruction. Now, it is pre- 
cisely here, where the colleges differ essentially from the high schools, 
that we find the weak point of college discipline. It is right that a time 
should come when the boy shall leave home. and learn to rely upon him- 
self, leaving behind him the constant and watchful control of his parents, 
and having in place of it only the indirect and general influence of the 
college. This is just what he needs at the right time; but it isin the 
impossibility of knowing in each individual case just when the right time 
has come that the dangers of college life chiefly consist. The boy goes 
from home, passes four years in the comparative freedom of college life, 
and leaves the college walls a man. Are we prepared to have our girls 
do the same thing? Many a boy is wrecked in his course, many a one 
stumbles and recovers himself; but a girl cannot retrace a false step as 
her brother can. For her, once to fall is ruin. 


It is here that the peculiar difficulties of coeducation in colleges 
appear to reside ; and it was from a consideration of these, no doubt, that 


Horace Mann, as we are told, insisted so strenuously upon the dormitory — 


system as essential to success in a mixed college. That is, the freedom 
which young men enjoy with safety and profit will not do for young 
women of the same age and on professedly the same footing. Inthis he 
was probably right ; a college will not undertake this -peculiar responsi- 
bility for girls away from home, except by retaining a much more con- 
stant control than they care to exercise over boys. But is not this really 
admitting that not only a real equality of the sexes in college education 
has never been tried, but we are afraid to try it? If every girl lived 
under her father’s roof, it would be different. There could then be no 
objection to mixed classes—none, that is, from the point we ate now con- 
sidering ; it is in the fact that the college assumes a responsibility which 
it has not adequate means of maintaining that the danger lies; for we 
see no more harm in girls and boys meeting in the class-room and lecture- 
room than in sleigh-rides and parties. 

We have spoken only of the moral aspect of the question, and that 
side of it which has to do with the special dangers arising from the sexual 
relation ; because this is the first and most essential point of view in 
which to regard it. We have seen that the analogies from other kinds of 
educational institutions do not apply here, for the reason that the aim and 
the circumstances differ. No experience can be conclusive except where 
these are the same ; we must, therefore, fall back after all upon’ the limited 
experience of Oberlin and Antioch, and other less known institutions in 
the West. With regard to these, it must be admitted that the evidence 
of experience is favorable in this point; we believe that they have been 
as free from scandal and moral danger as the average of institutions for 
girls alone—certainly far more so than many girls’ boarding-schools. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that the community appears to have 
lost confidence in this feature of these institutions, as is shown in some 
interesting statistics lately given in a series of papers in the College 
Courant. We pass over those which relate to Antioch, for the reason that 
the financial embarrassmen‘s and suspension of that institution may be 
fairly presumed to have affected it in this respect. As to Oberlin, it is 
shown that the proportion of girls in the college classes has steadily 
decreased from one-fourth to one-fifteenth; that of the nine present 
members (against one hundred and thirty-five men), three belong to Olio, 
all of these residents of Oberlin itself; while a separate “ Ladies’ Depart. 
ment” contains one hundred and seventy; and eight Ohio girls are 
members of the college classes of the distant and expensive Vassar 
College. These remarkable figures certainly seem to show a falling off 
of the demand for education in mixed colleges, from whatever cause it 
may be. 

We suspect that the real canse is that the young ladies do not, after all, 
wish for the same education with young men; and while we fully be- 
lieve that, if they do wish for the same, they ought to have it, we as fully 
believe that, in nine cases out of ten, they had better not have it. Very 
few girls can do, without breaking down physically, the intellectual work 
which their more robust brothers can safely undertake. And even if they 
could, we cannot but believe that a quite different training is required to fit 
the members of the different sexes for the diverse work that will necessarily 
fall to their lot. Where they feel called upon to undertake the same work, 
they should have the same training ; but this is professional training, and 
we have already pointed out the wide distinction between the professiona! 
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school and the college. In the professional schools we see no reason that 
much of the preparation for the same work should not be made in com- 
pany. 

We have not touched, however, upon a point which is made much of in 
arguments upon this subject—the mutual influence of the sexes in their 
coeducation. Apart from the serious moral dangers which we have 
already considered, there seems no doubt that, in regard to the demeanor 
of the students, the mixed colleges are under no disadvantage. More than 
this is often claimed—that the female influence is necessarily refining 
and elevating. But this depends upon other things. Nothing is more 
healthy for a young man at this critical age than the society of cultivated 
ladies. We do not know that we can say as much for that of school-girls. 
It is only by constant watchfulness that the intercourse of school-girls and 
boys can be kept from downright rudeness ; so that we should say only 
that under good management the influence of the sexes may be good upon 
one another; under bad management, it will be unequivocally bad. 

Intellectually, we should pass a different judgment. Girls as students 
are quick, faithful, and intelligent ; but they have loose habits of thought, 
and are prone to be mere book-students. It is an unmixed good for them 
to be brought in contact with the freer and, at the same time, closer habits 
of reasoning of the boys; while their perfect knowledge of their lessons 
serves to stimulate their rivals to faithful application. Nor is there much 
danger of the influence being the other way, and each sex acquiring the 
bad habits of the other ; for each recognizes the other’s points of superior- 
ity, and the women especially feel that it is mainly from this masculine 
quality of mind the long supremacy of the male sex has resulted. 

We have given the reasons which make us incline to the opinion that 
the experiment of mixed colleges is not likely to be a success. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that it is still an experiment, and who- 
ever has real faith in it possesses so far a chief condition of success. We 
hope that trials will continue to be made, until it is an experiment no 
longer. We have so much confidence that it would be an intellectual 
benefit to women, that we should be sincerely glad if it should be found 
practicable to unite the classes so far as the studies cover the same ground. 
But whether this movement is to go on or is to die out by degrees, there is, 
we are confident, one condition to asuccessful union of the sexes in college 
classes—a policy of sympathy and trust rather than of suspicion. If it is 
safe for girls and boys to be together, let those who have the control of 
them be men who heartily believe so, and show that they believe it. If 
there is danger of mischief, the surest way to make the mischief come is to 
be constantly expecting it. Nobody expects girls to have the same freedom 
as boys when they are sent from home to be educated. They are of neces- 
sity subjected to rules and hours from which boys may safely be free ; and 
this circumstance, while it shows the futility of expecting a real and 
genuine equality of the two sexes in the same institution, has also this evil 
effect, that the girls who are promised equality of treatment, and expect 
it—ignorant as they are of the dangers of their new life, and ambitious for 


their sex—chafe against restraints which they would not mind if they were | 
by themselves, and by this again become unwittingly the instruments of | 


their own ini Reade 


ENGLAND.—THE QUEENS | SPEECH—THE BISHOPS IN CONVO- 
CATION. 
LONDON, February 11, 1870. 

PARLIAMENT has been opened, and speculations as to the probable charac- 
ter of the session are, of course, being everywhere indulged. Shall we have 
an exciting or a quiet time of it? In favor of the first view, it may be said 
that there never has been a period at which more important measures were 
coming up for settlement; and in favor of the second, that Government 
has so large a majority, and is encountered by so disorganized an oppo- 
sition, that no serious fight can well take place. The last view seems to 
be the commonest, although I confess that my belief in the strategical 
powers of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry is not quite so great as this opinion 
implies. There are, as I have frequently remarked, so many delicate 
points to settle that I think they can hardly avoid raising some exciting 
disputes. Prophecy, however, is not my business, and I will confine my- 
selfto the history which has already become historical. The debates, 
whatever their interest, will for atime be diminished in importance by 
the absence of two leading men. Mr. Bright, 1 regret to say, has been 
compelled by medical advice to leave London for a time, though I hope 
that he is not seriously ill ; the House of Commons will, for the present, 
be without their one great orator. 
abroad in search of health, and in him the House of Lords will lose the 
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Lord Cairns is also obliged to go | 
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ablest of Conservative leaders. He appeared on the opening-day of the 
session in the kind of oratorical parade which takes place on occasion of 
the Queen’s speech, but will not appear again for the present. Perhaps I 
ought to say something on occasion of that remarkable document. 
remarkable, because, being the composition of some of the most eminent 
men in the country, it is about the most empty and uninteresting of al! 
official papers. A President may, if he ¢an, really put some matter into 
an inaugural address, because he really exercises an influence upon the 
politics of the country. But, as a Queen’s speech expresses in theory the 
opinions of a sovereign who is supposed to be raised out of the sphere of 
party questions, it is compelled in dramatic propriety to express no opinion 
of any interest to any human being. Why it should also be generally 
ungrammatical, is a question which I am unable to answer. I suppose 
that it has been socarefully patched by different Ministers in the attempt to 
purge it of all undesirable excrescences, that it generally becomes at once 
incoherent and unmeaning, and that the language suffers in sympathy with 
the incompleteness of the contents. The Queen’s speech, however, mean 

ingless as it is, is supposed to lay down the programme of business intend 

ed by Ministers. The present performance tells us little in this respect ; 
but it certainly is satisfactory as far as it goes. If anything like the list 
of measures thus proposed is actually carried into execution, we shall be 
able to say that the session has been far from fruitless. The whole speech 
may be summed up in a single sentence for these purposes: Parliament is 
to be invited to deal with the Irish land-laws ; with national education ; with 
the naturalization laws; with the constitution of the highest courts of law; 
with religious tests in the universities ; with the transfer of land and the 
succession to real property ; with certain questions about rating ; with li- 
censing the sale of spirits ; with trades-unions ; and with the laws about 
merchant shipping. A hint is also thrown out that it may possibly have 
to provide exceptional measures, such as the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, for preserving order inlreland. A word or two of comment 
upon this text will be sufficient. The question of religious tests in the 
universities has become one of those tiresome disputes on which all 
has been said that possibly can be said, and on which all reformers have 
come to be of one mind. Great doubts, however, have been expressed as 
to whether Government would or would not undertake a reform in the 
present session. The mention of it, therefore, in the Queen's speech is sat- 
isfactory, as indicating a probability that Government will adopt a more 
active policy than many people had supposed. The mention of the suc- 
cession to real property is also of interest. Mr. Locke King has long 
brought on an annual motion providing that, in cases of intestacy, real 
property shali in future be equally divided. It appears that Government 
has decided, at last, to adopt this measure, and though the immediate 
practical importance is not likely to be great, it is an indication of a 
change of sentiment in such matters which may be noted for what it is 
worth. The attempt to deal with licensing public-houses is also remark- 
able as a step in advance. 


I say 


What is not in the Queen's speech ? is generally asked with as much in- 
terest as what is init. In the present case, the only topic “ conspicuous 
by its absence” is the existing distress and the proposals of state aid to 
emigration. The emigration societies, though they have made a con- 
siderable noise, do not seem to have taken root or to be flourishing very 
strongly. They have not collected money enough {to make them inde. 
pendent of help from the national funds, and the prospect of obtaining such 
help has perhaps been rather felt asa difficulty. The Government, it would 
seem, is not disposed to help them at all. Mr. Gladstone has said a few 
civil words, but then he is rather over-disposed to civility. To say the 
truth, these societies are not quite simple-minded enough in their efforts. 
They wish to do good to the poorer classes; but then they want to do 
good in their own way. They wish to combine charity with providing 
additional bonds for holding together the British Empire. There is that 
odor of patronage about them which is rather prejudicial to many benevo- 
lent institutions, and the Government are very properly shy of counte- 
nancing schemes which may lead to consequences of a very different kind 
from a mere extension of relief; or which, even if confined to relieving 
purposes, may take more unmanageable proportions than can be exactly 
foreseen. 

I will not dwell longer upon a matter which has rather an official claim 
upon your attention than any great intrinsic interest. Another curious 
performance always accompanies the meeting of Parliament. That 
mysterious body, Convocation, meets and goes through certain forms of 
venerable antiquity. As you know, it is a century and a half since its 
existence, as a body exercising any real power, was effectually finished. 
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But it enjoys a sort of suspended vitality ; the bishops meet in the upper 
They talk fora 
time about matters of ecclesiastical interest, and they finally disperse after 


chamber, and various lower dignitaries in the other. 


s Cay or two, leaving behind no traces of their action. Of late years, how- 
eV er, they have done a little more in the way of talking than was formerly 
permitted to them. The uneasy feeling which has been prevalent in the 
Chureh of England has encouraged them to make a few demonstrations of 
opinion, though they are tied, hand and foot, from real legislation. On 
the present occasion, they resolved to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the proper method of appointing bishops. It matters little whether they 
enquire or not, as it is very certain that Parliament would not in any way 
give effect to their conclusions. The election of an English bishop is one 
of the greatest of those anomalies of which we bave so plentiful a stock. 
‘The Crown grants leave to the Chapter to electa specified person ; and the 
Chapter, having prayed to the Holy Ghost for direction, always proceeds 
to elect the person named. Various other ceremonies take place which 
preserve the memory, though not the reality, of the times when there was 
There is something rather grotesque and something 
rather blasphemous about all this ; but the practical effect of course is that 
the Prime Minister nominates bishops as much as he nominates a clerk 
in the Treasury. Moreover, it is clear that so long as we have a union 
between church and state, this will continue to be the case. The forms, 
however, might as well be altered, and the bishops may very properly 
wish for an enquiry. But the main object of the debate was to provide 
opportunities for going over once more the question of Dr. Temple’s ap- 
pointment to the See of Exeter. The scene was rather curious, though 
pretty much what might have been expected. All the bishops were 
anxious to define the degree in which they had protested or expressed an 
opinion about the election ; and with great protestations of freedom from 
personal resentment, they succeeded in making a good’many unpleasant 
remarks about their newly elected colleague. After they had all spoken, 
Dr. Temple arose and said a few words. Rather, as I should imagine, to 
the amazement of his hearers, they were words of deep gratitude for all 
the kindness he had received from his brethren. From another speaker 
the expressions might have been taken as comical ; for mostly every bishop 
in the Church had done what he could to exclude Dr. Temple from the 
episcopate, or to force him to humiliate himself before admitting him to 
consecration. Dr. Temple, however, was obviously speaking in all earnest- 
ness, and, meanwhile, a more surprising circumstance was occurring in 
the lower house. There a motion, or as it is called, I believe, in eccle- 
siastical language, a gravamen, was brought forward, reflecting upon the 
appointment. It could, of course, have had no effect except as an expression 
of opinion. However, a friend of Dr. Temple’s rose and announced that he 
was authorized to declare that Dr. Temple’s essay would be withdrawn 
from any future edition of “ Essays and Reviews.” People are amazed that 
Dr. Temple should have taken such a step. It amounts to a confession 
that he has been wrong in permitting his essay to be published hitherto; for, 
of course, what is wrong in a bishop must have been equally wrong in a 
priest. So far, he justifies the attacks of his enemies, and admits by impli- 
cation that he was guilty of an action of which they might rightfully 
complain, though not of an action which should disqualify him from the 
episcopate. The performance has, on the whole, left a very unpleasant 
impression upon Liberals. Dr. Pusey and his friends are of course de- 
lighted, and write to the Zimes to express their satisfaction and the with. 
drawal of their opposition. But Dr. Temple has lost ground with his old 
He both humbled himself unnecessarily before them in the 
speech, and made a practical confession of his errors by withdrawing the 
essay, which looks very much likea desertion of his old friends. Altogether, 
it is not a pleasant spectacle to contemplate, and proves that Dr. Temple 
is not so strong a man, though it may be that he is as good a man, as his 
friends had boasted. The practical inference is, that in the present state 
of ecclesiastical opinion in England, it is very hard for a man of Liberal 
views to be consistent as a bishop. The pressure on one hand, and the 
blandishments on the other, are too much for any ordinary strength of 
purpose. The result is, otherwise, not very important, except as proving 
that we have one more bishop than we knew of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 
There may be said to be now only one man on the bench of a type which 
was once the boast of the Church of England ; I mean of the thoroughly 
liberal-minded, scholar-like, and independent men who were free from 
the ordinary clerical faults of bigotry and effeminacy. That one is Dr. 
Thirlwall, the Bishop of St. David’s, whose clear good sense distinguishes 
him from his brethren no less than his profound learning. We have 
:@ eral very amiable and one or two very able prelates; but with this ex- 
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ception there is no man who has a reputation outside the ecclesiastical 
world. 


Correspondence. 
THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation of January 27 enquired into the reasons “why Ameri- 
can securities stand lower in the money markets of the world than those of 
any other power, except Turkey and Egypt?” The Illinois Staats-Zeitung 
thereupon remarked that it would be well enough to enquire why when 
the fact should have been proved. And it proceeded to show, from the 
quotations of the Paris Exchange, that, instead of standing lower than 
those of any power but Turkey and Egypt, American securities stand 
higher than those of any but four powers—those four being Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and Prussia. It was shown that one 
hundred dollars, invested in British securities, brought 314 dollars annual 
interest ; in French, 4 to 414; in Dutch, 424 ; in Prussian, 47g ; in Ameri- 
can, 624 ; in Austrian (coin securities), 8; in Italian, 9; in Spanish, 10; in 
Portuguese, 9; in Turkish, 11!'g—from which it was concluded that the 
public credit of the United States Aad improved fully as rapidly as could 
have been reasonably expected, inasmuch as in 1864 the quotations of their 
securities had represented a rate of interest of 15 per cent., while even 
nine months ago that rate had exceeded 7 per cent. 

In your last issue you do not deny these facts, but you maintain that 
“they prove nothing for the purpose of this discussion.” Since the only 
point made by the Staats-Zeitung was the incorrectness of the assertion 
that American securities “ stand lower” than those of Austria, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, it is difficult to see how evidence furnished to show that 
they stand much higher should be treated as irrelevant. But you proceed 
to explain your position in this way: That the securities of the United 
States, if they do stand higher than those of Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, ought to stand very much higher yet, considering our financial 
history, present status, unlimited resources, and what not ; and that, because 
they do not stand as high as the securities of Great Britain, France, etc., 
they stand comparatively and relatively lower than those of any other 
power, etc. 

Now, in the utmost candor and with the single object of assisting in 
the meritorious effurts so successfully made by the Nation, on other occa. 
sions, to dispel all vague illusions, | would ask you: Have you not here 
fallen into the error, so often vigorously combated by you, of applying 
vague possibilities and crude ideas of the immediate importance of “ inex- 
haustible resources” as a measure of the public credit ? 

How could the public credit of the United States at the present time 
stand as high, or even higher, than the credit of those four powers by 
whom it is preceded in the estimation of European financiers? The com- 
parative degree of a nation’s credit is not determined so much by the 
rapidity of the increase of population, or by the “ limitless extent of fertile 
soil,” or even by an imposing surplus revenue in one year, preceded by 
large deficiencies and followed by a largely diminished surplus, as it is 
by a continuance, through several generations, of absolutely undoubted 
solvency, by jfizedness of its financial policy, by steadiness and regularity 
of its revenue, and by the fact that revenue from taxation is obtained in 
such a manner as not to cripple the producing power—1. ¢., the taxpaying 
power—of the nation. But in all these respects the United States are far 
inferior to those four nations whose securities stand higher than theirs. 
Neither of these has repudiated—neither of them has, within the last fifty 
years, gone through any such trial of national strength as the United 
States have within the last decade. On the other hand, all four have—the 
French revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the Belgian war of independence, 
and the German war of 1866 notwithstanding—upon the whole enjoyed 
the most perfect steadiness and regularity of financial policy and fiscal 
administration. Their revenue systems have been wisely and conscien- 
tiously adapted to the interests of commerce and productive industry, and 
have not been footballs for blatant demagogues to play with. Lastly, 


never in all those four States has a single individual, much less a party 
controlling 45 out of every 100 votes, advocated, nay, even intimated, 
the possibility of the nation tendering to its creditors its own repudiated 
due-bills as payment of its funded debts. 

Since in all these respects the record as well as the prospect of the 
United States is by far less bright, it is simply natural and self-evident 
that their credit should stand lower. None knows better than the Nation 
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that public credit is a thing of growth, not an article of manufacture. advantage we enjoy over Austria, Italy, Spain, and Portugal in the 


Even a Sequoia gigantea of only five years’ growth will be of smatler size 
than a common hemlock of fifty years’ growth. You cannot coax it, you 
cannot force it, to be as tall as its older relative. You may praise its 
“ jmmense future,” 
use. You may expel nature by a pitchfork, as Horace admits while 
doubting the efficacy of the process, but you cannot impel it by all the 
pitchforks which the earnest men and poor financiers in Congress or Cabi- 
net may wield. 

But supposing, for argument’s sake, that those fanciful elements of a 
high degree of public credit which the United States possess should be 
equal in power to the real elements of such a degree of credit possessed 
by Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, and Prussia, would that be 
sufficient to enable the United States to pay as low a rate of interest as 
those four States do? It would not; and for this reason : The rate of inter- 
est a government has to pay will, on the average, never be more than one 
per cent. below the average rate of interest paid by private borrowers in 
its own country. It will not; because it cannot, as long as the bulk of the 
national indebtedness has to be taken at home. Granted that one-third 
of our national bonded debt is held in Europe, yet the European market 
value of our bonds will be governed by our own quotations of them. But 
what determines these? Certainly not the rate of interest paid upon 
“]oaas on call,” because that rate stands not in proportion to the amount 
of capital existing in the country, but to the amount of available unin- 
vested currency. The rate of interest upon capital securely invested being 
from 12 per cent. on the banks of the Mississippi to 10 per cent. in Chicago 
and 7 per cent. in New York, the average cannot be set down at less than 
the latter figure. Now, in a gountry in which the rate of interest paid 
upon capital, invested in the very safest manner, averages about 7 per 
cent., the “ par” of the national public credit (if you will pardon the use of 
this term) is just about siz per cent., and no buncombe speeches, nor sena- 
torial “ financial policies” or “ funding schemes,” can make it less. An 
increase of the capital of the country (not by boasting of but by develop- 
ing the “inexhaustible resources’’) and a scrupulously steady adherence 
to a well-digested revenue system can. But whatever may be effected in 
this way can be effected only in the way of slow, natural development. 
If anything, public credit cannot be brought up “by hand.” Quite the 
contrary. “ Hands off!” is the safest rule, which the numerous owners of 
patent rights upon “improvements of the public credit” should lay to 
heart. 

To conclude. In consideration of all those causes which work against 
the public credit of the United States, that credit is not only as well, but 
much better, than could be expected. By the utter defeat of all buncombe, 
sensational financiering, and the most scrupulous adherence to the old 
adage that honesty is the best policy, it may, in the course of a decade or 
so, be raised very near to the level of the public credit of Prussia, but by 
such measures as have been proposed by Messrs. Boutwell and Sherman 


it never will. HERMANN RASTER. 
Caicaeo, February 20, 1870. 


[The only point in controversy between us and Mr. Raster seems to 
be about the meaning of the phrase “stand lower,” which we used in 
the article of Jan. 27. If it is improper to use it with regard to the 
credit of a country, except as meaning that the bonds of the country 
have to pay a higher interest—and on the Stock Exchange it probably 
would be—Mr. Raster has clearly convicted us of inaccuracy. But if it 
be lawful to use it, as we used it, in a general discussion of the public 
credit, as meaning that, everything considered, financial history, financial 
prospects, and tax-paying ability, the amount of interest a country 
pays on its bonds is not an accurate measure of its credit—that it may 
pay much less interest than another country, and yet possess really less 
credit—i. ¢., less of public confidence in its honesty, then all Mr. Raster 
can charge us with is want of perspicuity, and we are willing to admit 
that his failure to understand us, and the Illinois Staats-Zeitung find- 
ing it necessary to accuse us either of unscrupulousness or stupidity, 
makes it look very much as if this charge was well founded. We cited 
no figures in our article of Jan. 27. 
sidering the resources and the financial history of the United States, 
and the exhibitions of the public temper with regard to the public 
debt, our Government really enjoyed less credit, or “stood lower” in 
the money markets of the world, than any borrowing powers except 
Turkey and Egypt, which pay about double as much interest. The 
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| represent, the 


its “ boundless resources,” but that will be of very little | 





amount of interest we pay does not represent, or anything like 
advantages we really 
credit. These are: financial history 
better than that of the United States, though we admit it is 


marred in foreign eyes by the performances of some individual 


possess over them in the 


elements of there is mone 


States; resources—meaning by this, ability to bear taxation, owing 
either to the largeness of profits on capital or the rapid increase in 
the number of tax-payers, or, to put it differently, in the area over 
which taxation is diffused ; morale—meaning by this, popular compre 
hension of the conditions of public credit, popular appreciation of the 
importance of good credit, and popular conviction of sanctity of 
national engagements in the forum of conscience; and we affirm, with 
out hesitation, that as regards this there is no other country in which 
the national credit rests on so sound a basis, and none in which the ques 
tion whether the national debt ought to be paid punctually and hon 
estly would, if put to a popular vote, meet with so favorable and 
intelligent a response, Looking to the political future of the civilized 
world, we think it must be admitted that this last is an important conside 
ration for investors. Mr. Raster is, we believe, a reader of the Nat 
and he therefore knows perfectly well that the talk about the value of 
material resources, apart from the state of the popular will, for the pay 
ment of national liabilities—the talk, for instance, of paving the debt 
out of the gold and silver mines—has afforded us as much amusement 
as it has him. 

We gave at some length, in the article which he criticises, 
what we believe to be the reasons why the national credit docs 
not stand higher, and, as these reasons are substantially the same as 
his, we need not go over them again, There is one, however, to which 
we attach a good deal of importance, which he does not mention; and 
that is the flightiness of the House on all questions, particularly in- 
ternational questions, The queer resolutions which it solemnly d& 
bates; its occasional lofty declarations of unwillingness to be beund 
by any of the received rules, either of public law or political economy ; 
the exceeding deference shown by it now and then for the whimsicalities 
and absurdities of reformatory platforms, and the exalted places which 
downright rascals have in several instances managed to acquire in the 
national councils—all help to fill the mind of the foreign capitalist 
with doubts. He would not lend money to. an individual madeap, no 
matter how rich he was, unless he could get some better security than 
his word, and the performances of some of our politicians have kept him 
continually asking himself whether the United States is not a national 
madcap, and whether we have such a thing as a policy steadily kept 
in view and acted on in national affairs. In short, the general behavior 
of its authorized representatives has a great deal to do with a 
people’s credit. People in Europe are now beginning to under- 
stand Congress better, and hence our credit is improving. As 
to what the interest on a government debt can be, that, we take 
it, is determined by the proportion the supply of its securities bears 
to the demand for them, and this partly on the condition of other fields 
of investment and partly on its financial history. The greater portion 
of the United States debt is now held at home, it is true, but we deny 
that it need be; in fact, were the United States credit what it ought 
to be, it would not be held at home, because the Government, like 
other people, would be able to borrow at lower rates where capital was 
more plentiful. Chili put a five per cent. loan on the London market 
the other day at 83; it was all gone in a few hours, and now stands at 
a premium of nearly two per cent.; the reason is that this is a larger 
interest than the English can get at home; that enormous amounts of 
capital are lying idle, owing to the break-down of the joint-stock com- 


| panies during the last three or four years, and the purchase of the 


We tried to explain that, con- | 


telegraph lines by the Government ; and that Chili hes always paid her 
debts—and yet Chili is a terra incognita to most Englishmen, Similar 
success has attended a Russian loan for the same reasons. If six per 
cent. be, as Mr. Raster says, the lowest rate at which anybody ougit to 
lend money to the United States, its credit is at this moment better 
than any nation’s in the world; but, if we are right, there is no oug/t in 
the matter. If Englishmen and Dutchmen can be persuaded to take 


the bulk of our debt, they will take it on its own merits, and, barring 
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political troubles, will fix the price for jones and New York 
would take its quotations of Government securities from whatever ex- 
change they were most dealt in, as it does now.—Epb. Natron. ] 





IDEAS BY THE POUND. 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

sin: It seems to me that the calm good sense and impartial careful- 
ness which usually characterize the Nation are apt to disappear when the 
subject of free-trade or protection is under discussion. In the numbers 
for February 17 and 24, there are two articles on the projected tariff on 
books which seem to be based on an ez-parte statement, adopted without 
examining its accuracy, and heightened by editorial misapprehension. I 
presume, as a matter of course, that this arises from misunderstanding, 
but it indicates that, so far from looking into both sides of the question, 
you have not even given proper consideration to the one-sided statement 
on which you have relied. 

On February 17 you assert that “the advocates of protection in book- 
making reappear with a demand for twenty-five cents per pound, pure and 
simple, whether a foreign work have been published ten, twenty, forty, or 
a hundred years ago.” The importers’ memorial, on which you base your 
article, confines itself to the endeavor now making to obtain a specific rate 
of twenty-five cents per pound on some books, and, without enquiry, you 
expand the assertion to include all books—apparently on the ground that 
itis safe to assume anything unreasonable of a protectionist. (a2) Had you 
examined into the matter, as—you will allow me to say it—you ought to 
have done, you would have found that the tariff schedule asked for by the 
publishers, proposes twenty-five cents per pound only on English books 
published since 1849; other English books being put at five cents per 
pound ; while books in foreign and dead languages, and work simported 
for public institutions, were put on the free-list. If such provisions could 
be adopted, it would be a source of rejoicing to every earnest student in 
the land. Had you further looked into the Tariff Bill recently reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, you would have seen that the com- 
mittee, though not quite as liberal as the publishers, were still sufficiently 
so to render your statement utterly erroneous. They divide all books into 
two classes. Those less than twenty years old are subjected to twenty-five 
cents per pound ; those more than twenty years old are placed on the free- 
list, together with books imported for private use and not forsale. You 
see how utterly groundless are your assertions, and the arguments based 
upon them. 

In the same spirit—shall I say it ?—of blind denunciation, in your 
article of Feb. 24, by a misconception of the same importers’ memorial, 
you are led into the absurd statement that “the effect of such a measure 
would be to increase the cost of all imported books an average of about 
96 per cent., those of general literature absolutely 162 per cent.” Now I 
will do the importers the justice to say that they are not accountable for 
this. What they did say was that the rates of duty—not the cost of 
books—-would be thus increased : a very different matter, and one which, 
whether true or not, does not warrant your scaring the reading public 
with such fearful visions of high-priced literature. (b) 

Thus you will see that the proposed change in the tariff would not, as 
you state, “of course affect all foreign books ;”’ it would not prevent, 
what you particularly desire, the accumulation of libraries by colleges—- 
nay, it would encourage their formation as well as those by private stu- 
dents ; and it is not true that “if some publishers should be the better of 
the change, others would be ruined.” No one, in fact, would be ruined— 
unless, indeed, some Canada smugglers—and legitimate importing 
business, even in recent English books, could be continued prosperously, 
notwithstanding that the importers’ memorial, with your endorsement, 
asserts that the proposed rates would be “prohibitory to the pur- 
chaser.” (c) 

A single authentic fact is more convincing than a thousand empty 
assertions, however confidently made, and I will therefore give you the 
figures, drawn from the importers’ memorial, by which you can compare 
the working of the present and the proposed rates. They have selected, 
as the basis of their argument, a volume of Bohn’s Libraries, and it is as 
favorable a one as they could have well chosen, those books being noted 
for their cheapness in comparison with the weight. 

Bohn’s Libraries retail here for $1 75 per volume. 
saled here at $1 25 net, and in large lots are sold at $1 17. 


They are whole- 
The import- 


ers assume that they cost to make in England one shilling sterling, that 
they are invoiced to this country at one shilling and ninepence, that their 
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average weight is 1 lb. 4 0z., and that the charges of importation are 5 
per cent. From these data a calculation is easy : 
I. Under the existing tariff: 


Cost one shilling, equivalent at present rate of exchange to . : ° ion cents. 

Duty 25 per cent. on Is. 9d., on to 42 cents gold, ceed 49¥g,is . - 2 4 

Expenses, 5 per cent. ° ° ° . . . . ° . ° os” “s 
Cost laiddown in New York . .« o« - i : =e . = 


Even assuming that the above are sold at a dine price than $1 17, we 
have here a profit of 74 cents, or 172 per cent. 
II. Under proposed specific rate of 25 cents per Ib.: 


Cost of book as above, one shilling currency - Wg cents. 

Duty 25 per cent. per Ib. on 1, Ib., , equal to 31K cents is gold, in 1 currency 87 vn 

Expenses as before Tig” * ° . oe J 
Gig * 


Cost in New York at 25 per cent. per Ib. ‘i ‘ ° ° . ° 

Profit on sales at $1 17 is 491¢ cents, or 73 per cent. 

To enable you to appreciate this fully, I ought to call your attention to 
the tables in the importers’ memorial, where you will observe that the 
rate of increase on the duty of Bohn’s Libraries under the proposed 
specific rate is about double that of the average which they themselves 
state for all books, and that therefore it is as unfavorable an example as I 
could have selected for the comparison. (d) 

To the ordinary mind, a profit of 73 per cent. would not be considered 
“ruinous.” I know many American publishers who would content them- 
selves with that rate during the term of their natural lives; but when it 
is proposed to increase the revenue and protect American industry by cut- 
ting down the profits of English publishers to that figure, a howl of ob- 
jurgation is raised, and even the Nation forgets its placid impartiality, and 
is led into misstatements which expose it to the criticism of one of the 
humblest of its admirers, . A PUBLISHER. 


[The facts of the case are simply these, following the letter references 
above: (a) The importers’ memorial which we discussed, so far from 
being an ez-parte statement, quoted verbatim and in connection every 
essential position in the argument for a specific duty which it under- 
took to refute, as any one may see who compares the two—the latter 
being bound up at the end of the pamphlet called “ England’s New 
Colony,” which also contains the articles from Old and New, and from 
the Boston Advertiser, commented upon in our last number, The sixth 
paragraph of the protectionists reads as follows: 

“VI. A rate of 25 cents per pound is the minimum that would effect 
these objects [of protection].” 

As it is the only one which names the specific rate desired, and 


as this particular demand and no other was under consideration by the 
importers, whose counter-arguments we simply reproduced, “ A Pub- 
lisher’s”” remarks about “the tariff schedule asked for by the [other] 
publishers,” and “the Tariff Bill recently reported by the Committce 
of Ways and Means,” are, therefore, totally irrelevant. Moreover, the 
articles we attempted to refute (February 24) made no limitation of 
time in their demands, and all their arguments, if sound, applied to 
books of any age for which there is a demand here. An American 
book manufacturer is as much injured by an imported Shakespeare as 
an imported Tennyson. It is well to remember, too, that experience 


justifies us in regarding no demand of the high-tariff men as so extra- 


vagant as to be visionary. (4) We certainly were guilty of a slip 
of the pen in writing “cost” for “duty,” while attempting to state 
concisely the points of the memorial already set forth in our literary 
note of February 17. (¢) “ Ruinous” and “ prohibitory,” sweeping as 
they are, may yet be relative terms, and were so used by us. In the 
case of any given book, it is “ruinous” to import it if there is to be 
no sale for it, or if the margin of profit is too small for the risk and 
expense of carrying on the business. On the other hand, in load- 
ing a book-buyer, as in loading a camel, excess consists in passing 
the limit of endurance, after which an ounce and a pound—ten 
per cent. and two hundred per cent.—become equally “ prohibitory.” 
(d) “A Publisher's” calculations are vitiated by the curious error of 
identifying, in the first item of each, the English manufacturer with the 
American importer. Even the one shilling which stands for the cost 
of making a volume of Bohn in England was assumed in the importers’ 
memorial as a concession for the sake of argument; but in any event 
the importer must buy at not less than one shilling and ninepence. 
Adding the difference to “A Publisher's” tables (ninepence, at the 
present low rate of gold = 224 cents), we have, in the first, 65} cents 
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instead of 48, as the cost to the American importer under the present 
ad valorem tariff, against which the memorial places 55 cents as the 
cost of making the book here, and still leaves a virtual protection of 
10} cents. In the second, the same substitution makes the importers’ 
cost under a specific tariff 90 cents, and gives the manufacturer of the 
American reprint a protection of 35 cents. In both cases the importers’ 
profits are large, though not so large as represented ; but it should be 
remembered that in 1869 gold ranged from 130 to 140, and, taking the 
average at 136, we are informed that the shilling, including duties, 
freight, and insurance, have cost the importer 44 cents, and that a 
volume of Bohn at one shilling and ninepence has therefore cost him 77 
cents under the ad calorem tariff of 25 per cent. If he sells it at $1 17, 
he makes 40 cents, or a gross profit of 34 per cent., instead of 73, as claim- 
ed by “A Publisher.” We are further told by the heaviest importers of 
Bohn’s Libraries in this country, that the volumes are not sold in Lon- 
don in the largest quantities at 50 per cent. discount—i. e., one shil- 
ling and ninepence for the volumes which retail at three shillings and 
sixpence. “Indeed, a discount even approaching 50 per cent. is only 
secured on books which the American importer can venture to buy in 
the largest quantities ; while on purchases made in smaller numbers his 
gross profits do not average one-half those which the above figures 
show to be the extreme rate on Bohn and similar books.” Moreover, 
the present exceptional profits, due to the decline in gold, even since 
the memorial was published, cannot but be temporary before a general 
lowering of prices. At the same time, the American publisher who can 
make at 55 cents a volume of Bohn, which he can retail for $1 75, and 
wholesale at $1 17, has a profit of over 50 per cent.—Ep, Nation. } 





MR. PUMPELLY AND THE FOREIGNERS IN CHINA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sim: It is with reluctance that Iso soon again ask the favor of space 
in your paper and a hearing from your readers for matters concerning 
foreign residents in China. But so serious and sweeping a charge has 
been made against the China communities, by a writer of some reputation, 
upon the very point on which I have declared them to be worthy of re- 
gard and praise, that I feel compelled to say something in disproof. 

Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, in his book of travels in China and Japan, on 
pages 205 and 206 relates, as an incident happening to himself, that he 
was on board a Shanghae steamer on a pleasure excursion when the cap- 
tain wilfully ran down a Chinese boat, destroying three lives certainly, 
and probably four, without compunction on his own part, and without 
causing even a momentary sensation among the residents who formed the 
pleasure party on board. 
practice of foreign vessels to run into and sink any junks or boats that 
might be in their way, no matter how crowded with passengers these 
might be ; and probably scarcely a day passsed without a boat being thus 
sunk in Chinese waters.” “ After such an occurrence, I was not 
surprised to see foreigners walking through crowded streets and inces- 
santly belaboring the heads of men, women, and children with heavy 
walking-sticks to open a path.” And again, at page 344, he says, speaking 
of the state of things in 1863: “ Wholesale murder was committed almost 
daily at the ports, where it was a common occurrence for steamers and 
sailing vessels to run into and sink dilatory boats and junks, often crowd- 
ed with passengers. Young clerks drove rapidly through crowded 
streets, without stopping to care for the women and children run over by 
their carriages, and men of position made their way through thronged 
thoroughfares by belaboring the heads of the populace with heavy walk- 
ing-sticks.” 

It seems well-nigh incredible that an amiable man of unusual intelli- 


gence and education could misrepresent a whole community in such a | impunity. 


He continues as follows: “It has long been the | 
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well, and know that he was an exceptionally humane man, who owed his 
early preferment from mate to captaincy to his popularity with the Chinese. 


= 





The rules of the company which owned the Surprise have always 
been most stringent upon the point of collisions with Chinese boats, re- 
quiring captains to give way to them, and it is a notorious fact in China 
that Chinese boats, practising upon the consideration shown them, cross 
the bows of steamers unnecessarily, paying no attention to shouts and 
signals. Moreover, Mr. George F. Seward was at that time, as now, the 
American Consul at Shanghae, and he has so resolutely and persistently 
defended and protected the Chinese in all such cases, that he has obtained 
the reputation in China of leaning to the Chinese side—a reputation he 
lately confirmed by declaring in a decision on a collision case that he 
would award to the Chinese even when at fault, if the foreign navigator 
had unnecessarily passed so near the native craft as to cause her steersman 
to lose his presence of mind. Therefore, without being able to speak from 
personal knowledge or recollection, I am entirely confident that while 
Mr. Pumpelly’s eyes saw the collision and the destruction of the boat, his 
imagination created the details, and his ignorance of nautical matters 
prevented his seeing that, owing to some peculiar circumstances of tide or 
position of other vessels, the collision could not be avoided without great- 
er loss of life in some other direction. 


As to the deductions, they are worse even as misrepresentations than 
the incident itself. Long before the period of which Mr. Pumpelly writes, 
the consular establishments of the United States were fully organized, 
as the English had been from the date of the Treaty of 1842, and the Con. 
suls have been especially at pains to inform the Chinese authorities 
of their readiness to give strict justice to Chinese claimants in collision 
cases, for collisions of course occur in such crowded waters. I think 
there is no old resident of China, living at home, be he merchant or 
official, who will not join in denial of Mr. Pumpelly’s wholesale declara- 
tion. 

As to foreigners “incessantly belaboring the heads of men, women, 
and children with heavy walking-sticks to open a path,” I again am at a 
loss to understand how these words can be Mr. Pumpelly’s. 


The residents in China are the sons and brothers of the merchants 
of London and Manchester, of New York and Boston. Their friends 
know what they were before they went to China, they see what they are 
when they return. Are there any evidences in their conduct or character 
of extreme brutality? It must be remembered that there is scarcely 
any other class of foreigners in China but the educated class. All the 
laborious details of trade are performed by the Chinese, and when 
Mr. Pumpelly speaks of residents, he speaks of those who come directly 
from the mercantile circles of England and America, and in many, if not 
the majority, of cases, from the very best circles. Also, he speaks of 
residents of position committing these enormities. 

Moreover, Mr. Pumpelly, in making his case, forgets the character 
of the Chinese. He forgets they are not slavish. No man, be he prince 
or peasant, foreigner or Chinese, could belabor the throng in a Chinese 
street with impunity. I was walking once in the streets of Shanghae 
with an author of many books of travels, then recently from Egypt, and 


| accustomed to the extreme servility of the Arab sailors and servants. 


He squared his shoulders in the narrow streets, expecting the common 
people to give way, and soon got the reward of his superciliousness in 
a twister from the heavier shoulder of a common coolie that sent him 
flat against a shop-front. He retaliated in his book, when he wrote 
one, by describing the common Chinese as rude boors and far inferior 
to the Egyptians, but any of us could have told him that that was 
what he had to expect, if himself rude in a Chinese street. 

I lived seventeen years in China and never saw such a sight as Mr. 
Pumpelly describes as of constant occurrence, nor do I believe that young 


| clerks there have ever driven over women and children with or without 


reckless manner, and as I rewrite the words I can scarcely believe they | 


are Mr. Pumpelly’s. I emphatically deny, on behalf of the China com- 
munities, all the assertions and statements above quoted, except the main 
incident. I except that because Mr. Pumpelly declares he saw the boat 
sunk with his own eyes, but also there I deny that it was done voluntarily 
on the part of the captain, or without causing emotion and regret to the 


There is one fact patent to all comers to the ports of China— 
that in every one, from Canton to Newchwang, the population imme- 
diately about the foreign settlement is friendly to foreigners. 


Enmity 
to them only exists in places which they do not frequent. 


As this friend- 
liness cannot arise from self-interest, since not one in one hundred has 


| any advantage from, or connection with, the foreigner, there is but 


residents who happened to be on board. I have learned from Mr. Pum. | 
pelly that the steamer was the American steamer Surprise, and the com- | 


mander a Capt. Osborne, an American. The Surprise belonged to a com. 


pany of which I was the manager. I therefore knew Capt. Osborne very | 


one interpretation to be drawn from this unquestionable fact, and that 
is, that the foreign residents are orderly and respectable in their manner 
of life, and considerate of their Chinese neighbors. 


I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, 


EDWARD CUNNINGHAM. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1879. 
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THE RATIFICATION OF THE AMENDMENT. 
To THE Eprrok OF THE NATION: 

Sm: I have great respect for the opinion of the Nation, but 
cannot concur in the conclusions reached in the article on the Fifteenth 
Amendment in your issue of the 10th inst. 1 have neither the leisure nor 
the information requisite for a full discussion of the interesting question 
which has arisen in regard to the revocation of ratifications. But if you 
will permit me to make a single suggestion I will do so. 

It seems to me that the natural and common-sense interpretation of the 
Constitution (Art. V.) would be that a proposed amendment is to become a 
part of the Constitution by the concurrent assent of three-fourths of the 
States, given in the manner therein prescribed. 

The words are: “. . . shall be valid as a part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by three-fourths of the several States.” 

The word ratify means, according to Worcester (the only authority at 
hand as I write, I take the first two synonyms given), “to approve and 
sanction,” “to make valid.” The latter is evidently not the sense in 
which the word “ ratified” is here used. A single State may ratify, but 
cannot make valid. The other meaning is the one doubtless intended. 
If so, the language used means that a proposed amendment shall be valid 
when approved and sanctioned by three-fourths of the States. In other 
words, that three-fourths of the States must write in their approval. 

Let us see what would be the consequences of a different construction. 
Suppose under the pressure of a passing excitement some proposed 
amendment (objectionable in its nature) should receive the assent of 
three-eighths of the States only. Imagine that a few years later, these 
States having seen the impropriety of the amendment and withdrawn 
their approval, a different three-eighths of the States, whose interest it 
might in the meanwhile have become to enact this iniquitous measure, 
should ratify the still pending but almost forgotten amendment.- The 
Constitution would thus be changed against the wishes of a majority of 
the States. And, what would be still worse, the mischief could not be 
undone. No new amendment could be adopted against the wishes of this 
last three-eighths of the States. Indeed, a portion of this minority would 
be equally powerful to continue in force the change in the fundamental 
law thus foisted by the minority upon the majority. 

Nor is this suggestion chimerical. One can easily imagine a change 
in the Constitution which would make the party in power absolute, fail- 
ing for want of the assent of three-fourths of the States, and made 
available a few years later by another party or section into whose hands 
the balance of power may have passed in the interval. May there not be 
now some such slumbering amendment waiting to be awakened into life 
by your argument and its consequences ? 

Every abortive proposed amendment is and will be a masked battery 
which we cannot destroy, and our future will soon be filled with these 
hidden dangers—amendments that were never alive, that cannot be killed, 

capable of a future life, indestructible, terrible. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


R. THOMAS. 
Battimoreg, Mo., Feb. 17, 1870. 


THE 8ST. THOMAS BARGAIN, 
To THE EDITOR UF THE NATION: 

Sim: If it is not an unpardonable sin to differ from the Nation in its 
political views, we trust a little space may be granted to hear the other 
side of the St. Thomas question. Weare unable to see that the position 
of the Government in regard to the purchase of this island is “ discredit- 
able,” and we question the fact that it is “acknowledged on all hands 
that we want the island as a naval station.” It was well known to Den- 
mark and all other nations that the consent of the Senate was requisite 
to complete any such transfer, and we trust that this consent will never 
be given, for we are at a loss to understand why its acquisition is so per- 
tinaciously demanded. In all future wars, the fleets of the hostile nations 
will undoubtedly be moved by steam power, and as it is our policy in 
times of peace to keep as few vessels in commission as possible, and as it 
requires many months to fit out iron-clads, the island would certainly be 
wrested from us before we could put on our armor; and we hold that the 
annexation of any island is the poorest possible policy. Besides which, 
the rapid movement of fast steamers brings St. Thomas within two or 
three days of our Southern navy-yards, where depots of coal would not 
fall into an enemy’s hands, and a few tons of coal, more or less, consumed 
in two or three days, would detract but little from a war steamer’s effi- 
ciency or the length of her cruise. 
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But there is another view of this question which should enlist the 
sagacious and able support of the Nation in opposition to the acquisition 
of the island of St. Thomas as well as that of St. Domingo, for many of 
the arguments of the Nation used in opposition to the acquisition of the 
latter will apply to the former. The acquisition of any territory, 
especially of distant islands or colonies, is so important a measure and 
may lead to such consequences, that it should if possible have the sanc- 
tion of all the States, or at least of a majority of both Houses of Congress, 
and not be left to the management of a Secretary of State who, it is 
claimed, has the power to bind the whole country to a bad bargain, and 
who may be desirous at any cost to the country to signalize his reign by 
the annexation of territory, however undesirable or difficult to defend. 
At present, the only check to this course is the consent of the Senate, and 
if Denmark cannot obtain it there are doubtless good reasons, and she 
has no cause of complaint. E. W. 

Boston, Feb. 10, 1870. 


[As a general rule, it is an unpardonable sin to differ from the 
Nation, but we sometimes wink at it, as in the present case. As to the 
value of St. Thomas as a naval station, we refer “ E. W.” to Admiral 
Porter. As to the inexpediency of allowing the Secretary of State to 
acquire territory, either with or without the consent of the Senate, we 
cordially agree with “E. W.;” but until there is a change made, the 
constitutional relations of the Executive to the Senate should not be 
used as a trap to catch innocent foreigners in, If anybody is respon- 
sible for William H. Seward, it is the people who bred him and put 
him in office, and not the Danes; and if, both being innocent parties, 
one has to lose something through his misconduct, it is the United 
States and not Denmark—particularly as the Senate stood by and 
watched him bargaining without warning his unhappy dupe.— Ep. 
NATION. | 





RELIGION AMONG THE GERMANS, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me likewise to contribute a reply to your enquiry in ref- 
erence to the condition of religious thought among the Americanized Ger- 
mans. The occasion for that enquiry was, I believe, a notice on your part 
of a discussion in the English papers concerning the present status of re- 
ligion in Germany, called forth by the Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times. The tendency of religious ideas among the educated Germans in 
America may be assumed to approach to—if it is not quite the same as— 
that of their educated countrymen abroad; and your query should be 
modified so as to apply to them only, for the German-Americans as such 
do not constitute a distinct class. They, the educated German-Americans, 
have, however, in the meantime, obtained an able, Jearned, and authori- 
tative spokesman, Judge Stallo, of Cincinnati, whose really brilliant argu- 
ment before the Superior Court of that city in defence of the Board of Ed- 
ucation for prohibiting the reading of the Biblein the Public Schools, may 
be considered fairly to present their views ; and enquirers seeking enlight- 
enment on this head will there find it. 

But this has reference merely to the educated class of our German 
fellow-citizens. The communication promised you by Dr. von Holst will, 
no doubt, throw light also on the state of religious affairs among the Ger- 
man masses in this country. Very respectfully, B.D. 

New York, February 19, 1870. 





“THE DEAD SEA APES.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: It ought to be recorded among the curiosities of literature that 
two of our literary magazines have blundered—and dogmatically at that 
—over Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, “ Liturgy of Dead Sea Apes,” the terms in 
which he describes “Spiritualism.” Of Mr. Carlyle’s early works, none 
made so profound an impression as did his “ Past and Present.” It is his 
political profession of faith, and rallied a host of the young men of the 
time around his standard. Mr. Hughes reflects this general fact by a 
specific instance in his “Tom Brown at Oxford,” in which the hero and 
his friend Hardy find in it the solution, in some sort, of all their political 
puzzles. Now, the holy apologue of Moses’s visit to the dwellers by the 
Dead Sea, who chattered and grinned themselves into apes, out of con- 
tempt for the prophet and for all reality, is told in “ Past and Present.” 
The editors of the Galary and of Lippincott’s Magazine will find it in the 
“ Past aud Present” (Emerson’s Boston edition, 1843), on pages 152-3, and 
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will probably arrive at the conviction that Carlyle did not write “ Liturgy 
of Dead Sea Apples,” nor any other nonsense. We, however, notice that 
in the Penn Monthly for February this mistake is corrected, and the quo- 
tation from Carlyle is given in full in the article entitled ““ Notable Letters 
to Philadelphia.” ALTONIENSIS. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 17, 1870. 

MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Allow me to add to your list of musical enterprises in Philadel- 
phia a mention of the series of “ Parlor Concerts,” for the performance of 
strictly classical music, by a string quartette club, under the direction of 
Miss Jackson, pianiste. 

Begun twenty years ago, as private entertainments at the residences 
of twenty subscribers, the receipts all devoted to the improvement of the 
performances, these concerts (still under the same rule) have for the last 
two seasons been givenin a public hall to growing audiences. Through 
Madame Seiler (known in musical circles from her work on “The Voice 
in Singing ”’) and the composer David, Miss Jackson was enabled to secure 
in Germany, in 1868, the services of Mr. G. Guhlemann, a graduate of the 
Leipsic Conservatory, as conductor. 

We are modest, you know, inthe presence of New York, but the de- 
gree of proficiency to which he has brought the quintette is said by compe- 
tent judges to be such that even Mr. Thomas’s orchestra surpasses it in 
numbers only. And in the interest of musical art everywhere, it may not 
be unpleasing to add that it is planned that equality in this particular, 
also, shall be duly reached. 


Parttape pata, February 14, 1870. 





LITERARY. 


Tue death of Mr. J. Wesley Harper has followed closely upon that 
of his lamented brother, the founder of the house which bears their name, 
causing a still further loosening of the lifelong partnership. He was the 
third of the four brothers, and, like each of the rest, had a distinct 
aptitude to contribute to the common business of publishing. His was the 
literary department, and he brought to it, it is said, besides sound judg- 
ment and critical acumen, more than ordinary linguistic knowledge. He 
died at an age—sixty-nine years—not too great for further activity, except 
for bodily debility, aggravated, no doubt, by the near bereavement he had 
sustained. 

— Mr. James B. Greenough, an instructor in Harvard University, has 
recently written a brief treatise on the Latin Subjunctive, which will be 
welcomed by teachers of Latin and by students of linguistics. 
tempt to explain all the uses of the subjunctive from what is suggested 
as its probable origin, by an examination of its forms in the different Indo- 
European languages. The purely grammatical analyses which have been 
made by those who were simply classical scholars have produced no better 
definition than that it is “the mood of subjective conception,” or of “ ideas 
less definite than the infinitive.” Students of linguistics, on the other 
hand, have, for their part, hardly done more than busy themselves with 
the forms alone. Each investigation has gone on independently of the 
other. The pamphlet before us concerns itself with both.matter and form, 
and endeavors to show “that all the uses of the subjunctive can be ac- 
counted for naturally upon the supposition that the mood was originally 
future in its meaning, . . . a supposition which is not inconsis- 
tent with its formal origin so far as that is known.” This hypothesis Mr. 
Greenough maintains with much ingenuity, and he thoroughly discusses 
from this point of view the various uses of the subjunctive. Some of his 
arguments are not so clear as others, and will probably be attacked ; but 
this is the less to be regretted because it is only by tentative work that so 
difficult a matter can be put in the way of settlement. Messrs. Sever & 
Francis publish the essay—or rather sell it, for it is not published. 


— Social science in Philadelphia is to be cultivated by a society lately | of the palaces of the Grand Canal, whose foundations are among the most in- 


formed in affiliation with the American Association, and composed of some 
of the most intelligent, respected, and active citizens. 
will be assisted by the course of lectures at the University of Pennsylvania 
now being delivered by Prof. J. H. McIlvaine, from the chair founded by 


Mr. Stephen Colwell in behalf of political economy and social science, and | 


at which the public attendance is surprisingly large, even considering 
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It is an at- | 





Their deliberations | 


| from Mr. C. 





that no fees are exacted. If the interest excited by these ten lectures en 
dures till the fall, it will be an excellent preparation for the General Meet 
ing which the American Association contemplates holding this year, pro- 
bably in October, in Philadelphia. The interval will, doubtless, not 
unimproved by the local society. 


go 
In Boston, the Lowell lectures, under 
the auspices of the General Association, have already begun with a paper 
C. Perkins on art and art museums, followed by one from 
Mr. F. L. Olmsted on public parks. Though coming at the end of 
the season, when the public have already been surfeited with half a 
dozen rival lecture courses, these on social science were so eagerly antici- 
pated that the tickets of admission (which are always given away freely in 
the order of application) were all taken up in less than an hour, 

—So far as our knowledge goes, no jurist, native or foreign, has ex- 
pressed his concurrence, gud jurist, with the legal doctrines laid down by 
Mr. Sumner in his speech on the Alabama case. M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, a 
Belgian advocate, and the principal editor of the Revue de Droit Inter- 
national, has, however, taken his part, in a vague way, by apologizing for 
his view of the responsibility of England for the issue of the belligerency 
proclamation, and maintaining the propriety of submitting the question of 
the legitimacy of the proclammation to arbitration, because although, he 
says, it be a good rule that each nation ought to accept what passes out- 
side of its frontier as one accepts the operation of a law of nature, never 
theless it may, by proclaiming as existing a situation which really does 
not exist, by recognizing, for instance, as complete what is really incom. 
plete, or as general what is only local, and thus provoking or authorizing 
facts which would only be legitimate if the bases of the proclamation were 
true, do injury indirectly which it cannot do directly. It is not sutlicient, he 
says, to ask were the Southern States belligerent or not, but were they 
as much belligerent as they were said to be. In other words, there are 
degrees of armed contention—some of which call for recognition, and 
others do not. This does not help the matter very much, however, as 
everybody agrees with M. Rolin Jaequemyns and Mr. Sumner thus far. 
where Mr. Sumner gets into controversy is when he raises the question 
who is to decide when the conflict has reached such proportions as to call 
for recognition. The usage of international law leaves it to the discretion of 
each country, subject to war with the offended party in case the discretion 
is abused. The occasion of M. RolinJaequemyns’ remarks is the 
appearance of a brochure from the pen of M. Eperson, the professor of in 
ternational law at the University of Pavia, in which he assails Mr. Sum. 
ner’s views on all points. M. Rolin-Jaequemyns agrees with M. Eper- 
son in repudiating the doctrine of consequential damages, which is 
found laid down with great explicitness in Mr. Sumner's speech 
under the head of “The Rule of Damages,” and which he fortifies 
by appeals to the Roman law, the French law, and the law of nuis- 
ance, as defined by Blackstone’s Commentaries, which he declares “is ap- 
plicable in the case.” Mr. Sumner has always replied to the criticisms on 
this rule of his by denying stoutly that he made any “claim” 
under it. M. Rolin Jaequemyns defends him on the same ground. But 
then it was not Mr. Sumner’s business to make claims. He undertook to 
furnish the law on which the claim should be based, and by which the 
amount claimed, if claim were made, should be ascertained, and he declared 
that his rule was “applicable in the case ;’ moreover, he presented this 
“rule” as one of his reasons for rejecting a treaty which proposed to 
provide simply for the payment of direct damages. We have received a 
new edition of the speech, just published in Boston, with a preface from 
the gentleman who has brought it out. We have nothing to add by way 
of criticism to what we have already frequently said about it. Its effect as 
an expression of feeling is greatly diminished by the badness of its law 
and the extravagance of its language. 

— One is apt to think oftener of the stones of Venice than of what they 
rest upon, or of the causes which led to the selection of so singular a site 
for acity. Buta little reflection shows us that Venice stands at one end 
of a chain of which the pile-dwellings of the pre-historic age, in all parts 
of the world, constitute the other. Nor need we goso far back to find this 
latter end when it is still exhibited in the habitations of many savage 
tribes, like the Papuans of Borneo. Their crazy sheds are the prototypes 


teresting but rarest sights of the beautiful city. How visible they once were 
may be inferred from the naming of Venezuela—“ lesser Venice””—by Ves- 
pucias, because of the native pile-dwellings of the coast which he visited. 
These suggestions, with a great deal of information, historical and critical, 
may be found in the article “ Ueber Pfahlbauten,” by R. Hartmann, with 
which the latest number of the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (Vol. II., No. 1) 
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opens. Two accompanying plates represent actual and supposed pile 
dwellings, single and in groups, and mark the rude beginnings of archi- 
tecture, The other principal article, by Franz Engel, discusses the palm- 
tree in its manifold relations to the human race; and there are the cus- 


tomary miscellany and book reviews. 

—The present career of Italy, in many ways, runs parallel to our own. 
The kingdom has, like this republic, its national debt—the price of liberty 
—its temptation to repudiate, its disordered finances, its lack of a sound 
and settled policy of taxation and economy. It cuts down, or proposes to 
cut down, the salaries of judges, while it tolerates a franking privilege 
like that under which our postal service groans. One of its problems is 
the relation of religion to the public schools ; another is compulsory educa- 
tion. The latter is now engaging the attention of a special committee ap- 
pointed by Minister Correnti, and has also been under discussion before 
the Societd Pedagogica Italiana, in Milan. The question is complicated 
by the present low condition of the schools to which it is proposed to force 
parents to send their children, since it is felt that penalties for non-com- 
pliance would be quite of place in given circumstances. One measure 
suggested, is to deal vigorously with the unlettered conscripts, as the Gov- 
ernment can if it chooses. At a.recent session of the above-named society, 
the president calculated that one in six of the population, or four millions 
of both sexes, were of school-age, while the actual number of scholars is 
scarcely a million and a half; only Piedmont and the Valtellina furnish- 
ing their quota. He also stated that there were still in Italy over seven 
thousand communes, or parts of communes, which had neither male nor 
fernale schools ; and that to educate all the four million children would 
require a total outlay of 57,000,000 francs, in place of the 16,000,000 now 
actually spent; thus raising the tax of instruction to 2:36 francs per 
caput. 

-— These figures are confirmed by the official report of the Italian post- 
office for 1868, the last rendered. It appears that while, for the same year, 
the postal revenue of Great Britain was in the ratio of 3°73 francs per caput; 
of France, 2:22; of Switzerland, 1:80; and of Belgium, 1°39; in Italy it 
was but 0°64. As compared with the preceding year, there was a decided 
increase in the number of letters transmitted ; and yet, out of the sixty- 
eight provinces of the kingdom, twenty-six showed a diminished corre- 
spondence. Dividing, again, these provinces into five classes, according as 
they contributed to the revenue an average between 80 per cent. and 30 
per cent., the report exhibits but 10 belonging to the former (all, with ex- 
ception of Naples, in Upper Italy), while 14 belong to the latter, and are 
all, save Belluno, in Lower Italy. Nevertheless, the review, as a whole, 
is favorable to the progress of enlightenment, and the railroads are prov- 
ing powerful agencies in cheapening the service and extending it to the 
most benighted districts. The money-order and registered-letter depart- 
ments are highly efficient and fully employed, and the post has just been 
ordered to transmit telegraphic despatches by letter to the station nearest 
the office of mailing. Finally, while the postal revenue has increased by 
one-fourth since 1863, the expenses have been reduced by a fourth, and 
the past year probably showed, for the first time, a balance to the profit of 
the Treasury. 

—There died in Paris on the 2ist of January, at the age of fifty-eight, 
a socialistic reformer and revolutionist, who, ten years ago, had a great 
part in liberalizing his countrymen, the Russians. Alexander [ertzen 
was a native of Moscow, son of a wealthy and noble proprietor, Captain 
Yakoleff, and of a German mother whose name he bore. He applied him- 
self early to philosophy and natural science, with the previous advantage 
of a training from nurses and tutors in the French, German, English, and 
Italian languages. He had already been twice exiled temporarily for his 
liberal opinions to Viatka and Novgorod, when in 1848 a tale he had 
written for a periodical, called “ Duty before Everything,” was suppressed 
by the censorship, and, seeing that free thought was not to be tolerated, he 
abandoned his country and resided ever after in foreign parts—in Geneva, 
Paris, and longest of all in London. There he edited the Severnaya Zvezda 
(‘Polar Star”), with a fortnightly supplement, the Kolokol (“ The Bell”), 
which no barriers or police could keep out of Russia, where thousands of 
copies were regularly circulated, and exerted a powerful influence adverse 
to the Government. He retained the confidence of the Russian liberals 
till 1862-63, when his espousal of the Polish cause upon the eve of the 
last insurrection caused him to be regarded as a traitor—-enemy no longer 
of despotism, but of his native land. After that his power declined, and 
the revolution from above in Russia, inaugurated by emancipation, de- 
prived him of his occupation. Those who knew him in London speak of 
him with warm affection. He is said to have believed that Russia was to 
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profit by the political and social experience of Western Europe, and to 
reach the same or even a higher development without solving afresh the 
problems bequeathed from the Middle Ages: a faith which is easy to hold 
and not so difficult to defend. Hertzen’s published works were at first 
in German and French, afterwards in Russian for Russian readers exclu- 
sively. They are: “Letter on the Study of Nature” (in Russian), St. 
Petersburg, 1842; ‘ Kto Vinovat” (Whose Fault is it?), a novel depicting 
Russian society with fidelity, St. Petersburg, 1847 ; “ Letters from France 
and Italy,” 1850; “Du Développement des Idées Révolutionnaires en 
Russie,” Paris, 1854; “ Récits interrompus,” London, 1854; “My Exile” 
(in English), London, 1855; “ Vom andern Ufer,” Hamburg. 





FITZ JOHN PORTER'S CASE.* 

AN old controversy has been revived in a new form by the attempt of 
Fitz John Porter to be relieved from the disabilities imposed on him by 
sentence of a general court-martial. People regard the effort with vari- 
ous degrees of favor, according to their old impressions, if these have not 
been changed by new political bias. In a day of amnesty and conciliation, 
and of hushing up of past discordances, it appears to be thought by some 
that it is not worth while to withhold pardon from one offender among 
many. It is argued, again, that Porter's offence was rank only to the sense 
of those who opposed the administration of McClellan ; that political hostility 
discovered in Porter’s conduct a baseness not to be found in it by the im- 
partial. The disgrace of Porter, it is claimed, was a thing procured by the 
Government for effect, as well as for a sop to Pope, whom the Government 
had hoped might supersede McClellan, but who had to be relieved from 
command, so loud was the clamor against him. 

On the other hand, there are plenty of people, like the author of the 
pamphlet named below, who assert angrily that Pope’s was in plan a very 
fine campaign, wholly marred in execution by Porter, who, stirred up by 
hatred for Pope and friendship for McClellan, committed open treason on 
the field. It is asserted that the court-martial on Porter would have sen- 
tenced him to death had it not been for an intimation they somehow re- 
ceived that President Lincoln would not approve. 

It seems to us that the reader’s opinion of Fitz John Porter’s guilt 
depends on the feelings with which he reads the report of Pope or the 
report of McClellan. It is McClellan versus Pope, an old controversy, as 
we said, and it cannot be expected that, from either side, the case of Porter 
should be presented solely on its own merits. Naturally, it is put in a light 
reflected from partisanship. On one side, his conduct is condemned, and, 
on the other, excused, on the supposed condition of his mind while under 
Pope’s command. 

Porter should, undoubtedly, now be judged wholly on his military re- 
cord. But even in those who look at his conduct from a military point of 
view, there is a great confusion of what he did with what influenced him. 
It is useless to bring into the discussion of Porter’s guilt or innocence all 
the operations of Pope’s campaign. Much that is hotly disputed has 
nothing to do with the matter. Pope’s plan of campaign may have been 
brilliant ; Porter may have been bitterly hostile to Pope; a great force of 
the enemy may, or may not, have been in Porter’s front when he with- 
drew his troops—all this but needlessly burdens the simple questions: 
Did he wilfully disobey the orders of his superior officer; did he shame- 
fully cast aside his duty as a soldier, and permit comrades in arms to 
struggle in a doubtful battle while he looked on and took no part in it, 
though positively ordered to attack the enemy? It may be that Porter 
had it in his heart not to support Pope, but to ruin his campaign if he 
could; but there is nothing to prove it. There is ample evidence of the 
position of Pope’s and the enemy’s forces, and of Porter's orders for the 
part he was to play ; and this proof ought to be examined if a just verdict 
is to be given. 

The time and the general features of the field are well known and do 
not need to be recounted. It is enough for our purposes to remember that 
Stonewall Jackson, with a large force, had recklessly thrown himself in 
Pope’s rear by a flank movement through Thoroughfare Gap, while Pope 
held the country further south towards the Rappahannock. Learning of 
this movement of Jackson, and knowing him to be isolated from Lee's 
main army, Pope attempted to destroy his detachment before any aid 
could reach him. Fitz John Porter, in command of the fifth corps of 
McClellan’s army, had reinforced Pope, and it is not disputed that he was 
subject to Pope’s orders. About dark of the 27th of August, 1862, Pope 
sent instructions to Porter, who was at Warrenton Junction, to move his 
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corps forward at one o'clock in the night towards Bristow Station, on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, which point he was directed to gain by 
daylight of the 28th. Porter did not obey this order, did not march in the 
night, and did not reach Bristow Station until several hours after the 
time set for his arrival there. Later in the day, he was ordered to move to 
Manassas Junction without delay ; and he did not obey this order. His 
command lay in camp at Bristow Station all that night. Soon after five 
o'clock on the morning of the 29th inst., he received orders to move upon 
Centreville at the first dawn of day. The order added: “It is very im. 
portant that you should be here at a very early hour in the morning; a 
severe engagement is likely to take place, and your presence is necessary.” 
This despatch found Porter still at Bristow Station. When he had gained 
Manassas Junction, he was instructed to turn towards Gainesville. Moving 
on in pursuance of this order, he came within sight and sound of a heavy 
engagement between some of Pope’s forces and Stonewall Jackson's com- 
mand. He went quite near to the battle-field with his corps, but did not 
allow his men to engage the enemy. On the contrary, after a short halt, 
he began to retrace his steps towards Manassas. At 4.30 P.M., an order 
was sent to him: “ Push forward into action at once on the enemy’s flank, 
and, if possible, on his rear.” He did not obey this order, and did not at- 
tack or move upon the enemy that afternoon or night. 

There is much more in evidence to mark the spirit of insubordination 
that seemed to govern Porter; but it is enough that these facts were es- 
tablished before the court-martial by which he was tried and sentenced. 
It was for the court to consider what motive he had in his flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders, and perhaps thus to estimate the gravity of luis of- 
fence. Whatever influence they may have thought at work with him, and 
however true it may be that they wished to condemn him to death, it 
seems to us fair that Porter’s appeal should now be considered as if the 
sentence passed on him had been the heaviest that could be imposed. He 
has the right to assume everything in his favor that the sentence of the 
courtimplies. But as a servant of the Government, charged with an im- 
portant command, we have seen how he kept histrust. It has been proved 
that when he had positive orders, and no discretion, he disobeyed his su- 
perior officer in the face of the enemy ; delayed his march on trivial pre- 
texts, and showed neither zeal nor willingness to keep pace with the army 
of which his corps was a part. When a sanguinary battle was raging 


immediately in his front, he drew back from it without orders, lending no | 


aid to his hard-pressed fellow-soldiers on the field. And further, when 
positively ordered to attack the enemy at once, he failed to do so, and 
made no movement for that purpose. 

The consequences of these acts it is not necessary to trace or estimate. 
They are in themselves an overwhelming condemnation. No military 
tribunal could pass them by ; all soldiers, sitting on a court or not, must 
pronounce them worthy of prompt and heavy punishment. By a new and 
thorough examination of the testimony, we are led to the conviction that 
Porter shamefully and dishonorably violated his trust, and we hope that 
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he will not be reinstated in the army, that his disabilities will not be re. | 


moved, and that he will not be recognized as a person having any claim 
whatever to the clemency of the Government. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 
THE Galary for March is a typical number of this magazine, for most 
of it has current interest, none of it is to be called heavy—and, if the truth 
is to be told, none of it weighty—some little of it is feeble, a little of it is 


good, its department of fiction is well cared for, and its poetry is mostly | 


poorish. Mr. Robert Weeks’s poem of ‘‘ Medusa” is much the best, the last 


five verses being, in fact, absolutely good. Of the first two, however, each | 
ends in a singularly flat way—the second with a piece of colloquial slang , 
—little as the writer means it; and the other with what appears like an | 


insistence on the poet’s first assertion which affects one’s sense of the 
ludicrous—far as that, too, was from the writer's thoughts. This would 
not be worth saying in the case of most magazine poetry ; but here the 


faults hart a pleasing poem ; and they are avoidable faults, if one remem- | 
bers that striving for simplicity of expression is right ; but that simplicity | 


of expression without great value in the thought makes of poetry some- 
thing particularly bad, there being in this matter a difference practically 
infinite between poetry and prose. In the latter mere simplicity of expres- 


sion—even altogether regardless of the thought—being almost to be 


praised as*a merit. But as for poetry, why not say that in that there is no 
manner which is to be praised if the matter, too, is not to be praised ? And 
his for the reason that with a man’s simplicity of manner in prose we 
may rightly be pleased as revealing an estimable cast of mind; but that 
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in poetry, if he would work well and have praise, be must work as an 
artist, and, let his mere manner be what it will, must somehow produce 
something which has in itself an independent objective value and intrinsic 
beauty. “The Lost Bird” and “Glimpses into a Portrait Gallery” are 
poems by Mr. E. R. Sill and Mr. George Calvert respectively, Mr. Sill’s 
being the better, but both going to prove, if Messrs. Sheldon & Co., the 
publishers, and the Messrs. Church, the editors, are anointed bards, that 





the poets are not yet trustworthy critics of poetry. 

“Hand to Hand” is by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, who apparently 
does not yet believe that human nature also has heights and depths in it, 
and who still goes on undermining the moral nature of her youthful 
readers by preaching to them all kinds of distortions and diseases of motive 
and action. There isa story told of an Austrian princess in the Empress 
Queen’s day who, to relieve the intolerable tedium of life in her mother’s 
rigid court, suffered an ulcer to grow and spread untended on her cheek, 
that she might so, if nohow else, get some occupation for her mind. Her 
study of morbid growths was, however, enforced, we may say, and we may 
imagine that, had wholesome natural work been possible for her, she 
would have permitted herself to get well. As it was, we do not read that 
she, directly or indirectly, inculcated on others the breeding of disease, 
nor set up suppuration as a function of healthy tissues. Something very 
like this, though, is what Mrs. Davis is always doing, and there is no 
writer for the periodical press of an unhealthier influence or a much more 
reprehensible method than hers. It is the less easy to be pleased with her 
that she is so clever. Another story—if it is to be a story—that figures in 
this month's Galary is “ Letters from Havana,” which is pleasant readin, 
and good writing, and has the air of having been done upon the spot ; and 
another is Mr. Trollope’s “ Panjandrum,” which comes to an end, 

“The Clown’'s Real Pigling” is by Mr. Grant White, and is an attack 
on the realism of the stage of to-day—an attack in making which Mr. 
White will have the sympathy of all instructed playgoers. The only 
pleasure one gets in looking at the vaunted representations of great 
dramas “ put upon the stage in a manner far surpassing former revivals 
of them,” is that after all, when we do get an actor who really has educa- 
tion and ability, this machinery and scenery and costuming will speedily 
disappear ; or that when we do get such an actor it will make but little 
difference to the spectator whether the scenery and machinery are actually 
there or not. We have this other comfort too, if but a sorry one, that in 
the severe competition with the stage-carpenter and upholsterer and scene- 
painter sham geniuses are reduced to their proper place, and seem what 
they truly are. The present application of realism to great plays, if it 
teaches managers a way of tricking the public with poor players, at least 
enables the spectator to overhaul to good purpose his estimate of players 
that have been passing for good or more than good. Mr. White has 
something to say about Fechter which we take to be good criticism, 
and which is at all events worth hearing, he being a dramatic critic of 
Other miscellaneous articles in this number of the Galary 
are Mr. Justin McCarthy's gossip about the Prince of Wales ; a readable 
description of life in the University of Cambridge, England ; “ A Morn 
ing at Sarony's,” by somebody who talks pleasantly about the photo- 
grapher who is supposed to be at the head of his brethren in this coun- 
try ; and another instalment of “ Ten Yearsat Rome.” It might be well 
if some authority were to settle what is the exact relation of a so-called 
“religious house” to the house, say, of a private gentleman, so far as 
concerns the right of a visitor to come away after asking and receiving 
hospitality, and tell what he has been able to discover about the personal 
habits of his hosts. A man is enrolled as a brother in a monastery, sees 
fit to leave it for the life of the world, and throwing off his chains goes 
out and tells whosoever cares to hear, how he and his brethren used to 
live. That would seem to be not very improper. He relates that of 
which he was a part, and, so to speak, talks of himself, as he has a right. 
But having come out of (say) a Romanist monastery he goes to a company 
of Protestants who live together in a certain way and is made a privileged 
guest. Is he to come away then and tell the public how long the head ot 
the house wears his undershirt without changing it? This is a question 
in the casuistry of the minor morals which it would be well, we should 
’ would get some one to settle 


’ 


say, if the writer of “Ten Years in Rome 
for him. 

The Atlantic opens with an instructive article “In Behalf of the 
Birds,” by their friend, Mr. Thomas Brewer, who a year since defended the 
crow against the universal reprobation of bucolical mankind in America. 
An article such as the agricultural papers would copy, dealing by their 


| Names with our common American birds, and stating specifically what 
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harm they do to the farmer and what counterbalancing or overbalancing 

good, would probably be of more service to Mr. Brewer's protégés | 
than articles like that before us. To prevent the honest rustic from say- 
ing that he “ knows better” when he is told that birds eat more grubs 
and insects than corn, it is necessary to cut open in his presence an indi- 
vidual, or more, of each species in American ornithology and show him 
the contents of the bird's crop. But this article, with its account of Euro- 
pean enactments for the protection of birds, would be useful reading for 
State legislatures The Solons at the State House in Boston brought in a 
bill last year, Mr. Brewer tells us, which went out of its way to invite the 
destruction of the eggs of a bird which never since the discovery of 
America has laid an egy in Massachusetts. 

“The Military Ball at Goulacaska” is an interesting and very probably 
true and correct sketch of an amusing little episode in military life in 
Louisiana during the late war; “ The Robbery of the Blue River Bank ” 
is a short story of the “ exciting” kind, fairly well told, and with here and 
there a truthful touch, showing observation ; “ Adventurers and Adven- 
turesses in New York ” ie padding of the most unblushing sort, and so is 
“The Minor Theatres of London ;’ but both are redeemed by “ Captain 
Ben's Choice ” and “ A Romance of Real Life ”—the latter christened with 
a want of effectiveness that would make a veteran “magazinist’”’ groan. 
“ Captain Ben’s Choice ” is almost perfection in its way. One hopes that 
the writer of it knows how good it is. It must have been made, though, 
and not simply reported ; so the humor—unconsciously as it reposes in 
the circumstances—is not there by chance, and we may safely hope for 
more work as excellent as this in its successful portraiture and good feel- 
ing. Of humor of another kind—to be described as more obviously inhe- 
rent in the humorist, dependent rather on his voluntarily chosen way of 
looking at things than at all on the character of the things looked at, 
controllable and consciously exercised, more truly humor in the older 
sense of the word; appealing not at all, or but slightly, to the sense of 
the ridiculous or ludicrous, “ A Romance of Real Life” offers many ex- 
tremely delicate and subtle examples. No wonder the poets are at war 
with so dangerous a spirit as the humorous ; it is only the greatest of them 
that it does not ruin for poetry. : 

The solider articles in the March Atlantic are a scientific paper on 
“California Earthquakes;’ “Time Works Wonders ;”’ a more or less 
instructive journal of a railway journey “ From Pennsylvania Hills to 
Minnesota Prairies ;’ and an essay by Mr. James on the question, “Is 
Marriage Holy?” Our erring wives, he would say, we prosecute and 
punish if we hearken to the commands of that law which is established 
by human society. But when we think of the moral law, which teaches 
us not that we are better than the world outside of us, but that we owe it 
mercy even as we feel that we ourselves need to have allowances made 
for us, then we forgive the transgressor, for we feel that we have no 
right to demand of another human being, as of right, that she shall 
love us. Meantime, what becomes of society? and what becomes 
of children? and whether, on the whole, we do best for ourselves and 
others—even for the unfortunate woman herself—to keep the wife in a per- 
petual state of being forgiven—these are questions upon which we do not 
get any light from Mr. James; though it is plain that his sentiments are 


_ generous, and such as would give men great spiritual happiness, and per- 


haps, too, would conform to the standard of justice between man and man, 
if men lived in vacuo. All such arguments proceed on the assumption 
that man as a citizen is infinitely inferior to man as a spiritual being—to 
which, if one assents, the conclusion is that the citizen, then, shall 
be subordinated in all things to the spiritual being; as if men in mid 
ocean should knock their raft to pieces because the company are not 
altogether comfortable upon it. Patched timbers are less than men, 
surely ; but what were the men without them? The author of “A Night 
in a Typhoon” was on board the U. 8. ship /déaho when recently that ves- 
sel was overtaken by a typhoon, and he and his companions underwent 
an experience which but few men have ever undergone and lived to 
relate. It is but a little while—the time is to be counted in months, we 
think—since half a dozen men who had sailed into the centre of a typhoon 
—into the windless circle at the heart of one of those revolving storms— 
and had come safely out, were made to sit for their portraits, so wonderful 
was it considered that they should have escaped. This story of the Jdaho 
is worth reading, then. The most noticeable poetry of the month in the 
Atlantic is Dr. Holmes’s “ Even-Song.” The article of greatest current 
interest is the letter from Madrid, and the writer is probably judicious in 
being not too hopeful. 

Putnam's has for its best article the fourth of its “Sketches in Color,” 
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which are evidently the work of an impartial and intelligent observer 
who has gathered together some interesting facts and formed some sound 
opinions as to the Southern colored man. ‘“ Our Trip to Egypt as Guests 
of the Viceroy,” is by Elisée Reclus, and is much better than most of the 
correspondence from the Suez Canal. “The Bear Hunt” is a translation 
from the Swedish, and will be found interesting considered as a sketch of 
life, and pleasant, though slight enough, considered asa story. “ Ameri- 
cans and Some of their Characteristics” is by Dr. T. M. Coan, and we 
are going to wait a while before believing it. Who besides Dr. Coan 
says that the average Frenchman, “as is shown by the statistics of 
armies,” is heavier than the average citizen of the United States? How 
long since the American type of countenance and head became assimilated 
in any essential points to the face and head of the American Indian? 
There was a French philosopher awhile ago who lamented the declination 
of the Aryan type on this continent toward the aborginal American 
type; but nothing has been heard from him, that we know of, since it 
was discovered that his Canadian correspondent had been generalizing on 
facts observed in the cases of certain Micmac or other Indians who had 
learned to talk French ; and we fancy that some of Dr. Coan’s philosophiz- 
ings would be all the better for a somewhat firmer basis of facts. “School- 
days at the Sacred Heart” is a readable description of a school-girl’s 
life in a convent, and speaks in high terms of the sisters and their 
ways. “The Subvented Church,” on the other hand, is not the work 
of anybody in immediate danger of drinking of the cup of abominations ; 
but it is so fearfully satirical and sarcastic that much more than its 
writer's safety we do not make out from it. With this number Putnam's 
goes into new editorial hands, of whose management it is of course too 
early to speak as yet. 

The March ZZours at Tome is the best number of this periodical that 
we have yet seen, and contains several articles worth reading and very 
well adapted for reading in the family. Professor W. F. Allen, a careful 
scholar, contributes a pleasant description of the way in which a Roman 
gentleman of the time of Augustus got through his day, and makes an 
essay which, with a few others like it, supplied with references, would 
make an excellent book to put into the hands of boys beginning their 
Latin. “ A Glimpse of Thackeray” is by Mr. J. Esten Cooke, who seems 
to have been much surprised because that brutal cynic did not roll upon 
him one bloodshot eye, set in the middle of his forehead, clench his fists, 
and say that he believed all women to be unvirtuous and all men swin- 
dlers and toad-eaters. Quite a reasonable, agreeable gentleman Mr. Cooke 
found him, which must have been sufficiently surprising to one whom we 
may suppose to have read his novels. In the bondage of the high-toned 
Southerner to the British Critic the philosophic eye discerns some com- 
pensation for the wrongs of the African. “The Literature of our Sunday- 
Schools” is by the Rev. George Bacon, and is so sensible that it will shock 
the purchasing committees of most Sunday-school libraries. But the 
reform for which Mr. Bacon pleads is perhaps cqming. Certainly the 
state of opinion in the churches differs vastly from what it was twenty 
years ago, when the lives of hydrocephalic “ converted ” children, pious at 
an age when their piety was the impious sin of others against the little 
unfortunates, made the staple of the reading that was offered for boys and 
girls. The very heavens seem to have grown brighter over New England 
towns since the fifteen or twenty bound volumes of the “ Panoplist ” ceased 
to be pressed on the attention of Bible-classes. That sort of reading was 
worse than even the razeed sensational novels that Mr. Bacon cries out 
against which are now manufactured for the young. But it may be doubt- 
ed if Sunday-school libraries will ever be good until the Sunday-school 
conventions come to the opinion that they are chiefly valuable as furnish- 
ing children whom their parents cannot supply with books, and who 
have no town library to which to. resort, with sound literature, which 
otherwise they might never get hold of until after the age of most impres- 
sibility had passed without the taste for reading having been formed. 
Before this is done, however, the Sunday-schools themselves probably 
must be changed, and teaching in them will have te be different from 
what Emerson somewhere describes it as being—the shutting up of young 
people in pews and making them answer questions which the children do 
not want toask. “ Where shall Baby’s Dimple be?” is a cradle-song by 
Dr. Holland. The ehin is the place decided upon ; not on the “limb” nor 
cheek is the angel to touch the sleeping infant. The song will be popu 
lar, if we have young mothers. “Old Ironsides” is about the brave old 
Admiral Stewart, and is the second of two papers, both of which are good. 
“Miss Adelaide” is a short story, by a new writer, we think, who writes 





better than she makes plots. ‘“‘ Romance” is by Dr. 8. B. Hunt; and there 
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are besides, in Hours at Home, some verses which attempt to express the 
impression produced by the perfume of the heliotrope ; “ A Description 
of the House of Lords,” by Mr. G. M. Towle, who, if he were suddenly 
caught up into the moon, would write back hackneyed letters out of Ap- 


ation. 


pleton’s Cyclopedia article on that refulgent orb; and some “ Leisure Mo- | 


ments” chat. 


man who knew him, and who tells some curious stories about that worthy’s 
electioneering and raiding. Electioneering surely never went further than 
he carried it at the time of his going to the Senate from Kansas. One mem- 
ber of the Legislature, we are told, went to bed to escape his importunities, 
but after Lane had finished a midnight harangue to the bar-tenders, cooks, 
chambermaids, and everybody else that he could get together in the tavern 
parlor, our friend up-stairs was awakened by Lane's creeping into bed be- 
side bim to “see” him about his vote. Lane’s raids into Missouri were 
such, this writer asserts, that we may as well say no more about Quan- 
trell’s murders at Lawrence. There can be little doubt, for that matter, 
that the devil was fought with fire on whichever side of the border he 
showed himself. 

Another interesting paper—though less is made of the subject than 
might have been—is entitled “ Vaudoux in St. Domingo,” and treats of the 
horrible superstition known in this country as voodooism. Here, however, 
so far as is known, the system has not its more disgusting and horrid fea- 
tures, though no doubt it is practised to a greater or less extent in many 
parts of the Southern States. For the rest, Lippincott’s has the ninth part 
of Mr. Trollope’s “ Vicar of Bullhampton ;” 
Gossip ;” a slight story by Miss Rose Terry; and an article by the Hon. 
Amasa Walker, who says that Mr. Boutwell’s official interference with the 
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Cullen Bryant's “ Letters of a Traveller” (New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son, 1850, 1869) will owe their immortality, if they get it, tothe writer's 
muse rather than to anything notable or memorable in themselves. They 


are now printed for the third time (as they originally appeared in a news- 
paper), and bear date of the years between and including 1834 and 1849. 


| Arranged chronologically, they take the reader first to Western and 
Lippincott’s has a striking sketch of the notorious “Jim Lane,” by a | 


} 


some good enough “ Monthly | 


gold premium has been and is injurious to the financial and monetary in- | 
terests of the country, and that it retards trade and embarrasses industry of | 


all kinds. 
but the Monthly Gossiper seems to be in a state of high excitement. 


Philadelphia spring butter has not come in yet, we suppose, 
He 


professes to hold that the young ladies of “his burg’’—that, we believe, is 


the correct metropolitan term—are “the cunning handiwork of Nature 


herself ;” that they care nothing for the hollow tributes of universal admi- 
ration ; that they can be lively without fastness, beautiful without vanity, 
and elegant in attire without extravagance or ostentation; that they are 
superior to young persons of the same sex who reside in New York and 
Boston ; that the terrapin can nowhere be eaten with such satisfaction as 
in Philadelphia; that croquettes also, when made in Philadelphia by 
“Augustin,” are unequalled ; that “ the well-known Delmonico,” eating of 
these croquettes, “confessed himself vanquished ;” that society in Phila- 


delphia “has always been characterized by a certain elevation of tone and | 
severity of morals which contrast as favorably with the fastness of New | 


York, as does its lavish and genial hospitality with the dry toast and weak 
tea reunions of Boston,” and so on. 
calling for a company of New York capitalists of energy and enterprise to 


We shall look to see the World | 


| 
go down there and “run” a place that seems to have so many natural ad- 


vantages. 

The Catholic World gives this month the second of the letters from the 
Vatican Council, written by Father Hecker, who does not yet become 
interesting, though his record of facts is perhaps better worth having 
than those made by other correspondents. A writer who offers his “ Views 


Southern Europe; then to the Southern States of this Union; next to 
Great Britain; again to the Continent; next to the North-west, New 
England, the Southern States, te Cuba ; to Europe once more and finally. 
They are slight and superticial sketches, suggestive of no long sojourn or 
special study, and far from equalling the opportunities which Mr. Bryant 
often had. In ‘34, he saw Tuscany under the Grand Duke, and Venice 
under the rule of Austria; in '45, he was in England during the Corn-law 
agitation ; in September, 1849, he was in Paris under the Republic. His 
comments on these epochs scarcely heighten the contrast which he and 
we have witnessed in thy events of the last decade. It is otherwise when 
journeying in this country. Horse-thieves and lynch-law, he found, were 
the order of the day in Illinois in 1841. In 1848, Florida was recovering 
from the Seminole war, and there were the same expectations as to-day of a 
speedy influx of immigrants and invalids, and promises of better accom. 
modations. In 1846, at Lake Superior, there were many “ surface indica- 
tions ” that the copper, mines were as valuable as any in the world. In 
1847, Lawrence, Mass., was only a year old, and still in the confusion of 
bricks, mortar, and timber. In 1843, Mr. Bryant remarked that the U 
House of Representatives no longer, as he had seen it in 1832, aped the 
English House of Commons in sitting covered—perhaps “ because it so 
often happens that all the members are talking together, the rule being 
that the person speaking must be bareheaded.” At South Easton, in Penn. 
sylvania, in 1846, he asked if a certain rolling-mill would stop for the new 
tariff, and was told: “It costs the iron-masters fifteen dollars a ton to 
make their iron, and they sell it for forty dollars a ton; if the new tariff 
obliges them to sell it for considerable less, they will still make money.” 
“So,” adds Mr. Bryant, “revolves the cycle of opinion. ‘Twenty years 
ago, a Pennsylvanian who questioned the policy of the protective system 
would have been looked upon as a sort of curiosity. Now, the bloomers 
and stable-boys begin to talk free-trade. What will they talk twenty 
years hence?” Not what Mr. Bryant probably anticipated ; but change 
in the national policy has not been left dependent on a change in Pennsyl- 
vania itself, and the implied prophecy has been nearly enough fulfilied. 
In New Hampshire—to bring our quotations to an end—Mr. Bryant saw, 
with admiration, three sisters: “no pallid faces, nor narroy chests, nor 
lean hands; but forms which might have satisfied an ancient statuary ; 
with a well-formed bust, faces glowing with health, round arms, and 
plump fingers—such women, in short, as cur mothers, fifty years ago, 
might have been.” It is helpful, when discussing the physical degenera- 
cy of New England, to know that already in 1843 the mothers of the last 
century were held up reproachfully to their descendants, and that Mr. 


. * 


Bryant wrote, apropos of the exceptions just mentioned: “I had not ob- 
served any particular appearance of health in the females of the country 


| through which I had passed ; on the contrary, I had been disappointed in 


their general pallidness and look of debility.” 
So far as we recollect, Mr. Story has never before imitated Mr. Brown- 


| ing so well asin his “Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem” (Boston: Loring). 


of the Labor Movement” suggests, as the true method of rearranging | 
| of the disciple—so very far beyond it that there is something painful in 


the relations of labor and capital, that men should begin again to practise 
the communism of the Early Church. The “ vital conditions” of the kind 
of co-operative association which he approves are, first, Christian fervor ; 
second, Christian humility; third, Christian poverty—after which the 


fourth need hardly be mentioned. Other papers are: “ The Relations of | 


British Premiers to British Catholics ’"—which is written in a candid spirit ; | 
| Messiah ; he eagerly wished for and waited for the time when his Master 


| should manifest himself in full power. So the mistaken man, impatient and 


a third and last part of an Essay on “ Church Music "—which raps the Pro- 
testants soundly not only for sinning themselves in the matter of choir- 
singing, but for having caused and compelled Catholics also to sin ; a “ His- 
torical Sketch of the Rise of the Greek Schism ;” another of “ The Present 


Condition of Poland ;’ an argument which proves that civil liberty was | 


“not born of or with the Reformation, but the Reformation itself was born 
of absolute monarchy, despotism, or Cesarism ;” several book reviews, 
some stories, and one or two pieces of poetry. 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 
LETTERS published twenty years ago, and written, some of them, nearly 
forty years ago, should, to be republished now, have a quality in them inde. 
pendent of time, or which time improves, likes poesy and wine. Mr. Wm. 





Usually the subtlety and depth of the master is beyond the utmost reach 


noting the surface resemblance. But in this piece there is a good deal of 
the Browningesque subtlety. It is not, however, Mr. Story’s own. 
long time the theory has been the common property of all the pul- 
pits that, in betraying his Master, Judas Iscariot had no very evil design. 
Judas, say the apologists, firmly believed Jesus to be the promised 


Tor a 


full of faith, led the soldiers out to the Mount, expecting their overthrow 
or their instant conversion as soon as they should attempt the arrest. But 
when he saw his Lord bound and led away in submission, he went in grief 
and shame and killed himself. Generally, it is said in the pulpits, by way 
of leaving Judas, even at the very best, still black, that he was a sordid 
wretch, who desired only the coming of Christ’s temporal kingdom—to 
see the Messiah reigning in glory on the throne of Judea, rewarding his 
friends with riches and rank, and ruling his enemies with a despotic sway 
But the ingenious inventors of the “ whitewashing” process made it com- 
plete. Adopting as his own this now threadbare theory, Mr. Story makes 
a poem, which is fashioned in the image and likeness of Browning’s admir- 














able and famous “ Letter of Karshish,” wherein the Arabian salads tells 
a brother physician how, in his journeying through Syria, he had happened 
on a certain Lazarus, a remarkable Jew, who believed himself to have 
been actually raised from the dead by a prophet and physician who after- 
wards was put to death, but who still was held by many to have been and 
to be divine. Mr. Story’s Karshish is a Roman Lawyer, and Judas is his 
Lazarus. Such details as he has put in for the filling out of the outline 
add nothing to the main conception, but rather weaken it ; and the verse, 
too, is flat and feeble. The poem first appeared about a year and a half 
ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, and is not long. 

“The Constant Tin Soldier,” that seems to the childish fancy what Na- 
poleon’s Old Guardsmen seem to us; “ The Ugly Duckling,’ whom many 
a homely child has taken to him or herself in consolation—these, and the 
heroes and heroines of all the rest of Andersen’s ‘‘ Wonder-Stories ” (fifty- 
eight by the tale), will be found in beautiful apparel, of paper, print, and 
binding, in the edition of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. No more healthful, 
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